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PREFA CE 


Perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  title  of  “Saga”,  which 
is  defined  as  “a  tale  of  heroic  deeds”.  But  what  is  really 
more  heroic  than  to  have  the  courage  of  one’s  convic¬ 
tions,  to  have  the  moral  strength  to  leave  an  established 
home  and  make  a  new  one  in  a  new  land  for  the  sake  of 
certain  principles?  What  is  more  heroic  than  to  give  one’s 
energies  to  the  spiritual  and  economic  development  of 
a  new  community?  What  is  more  heroic  than  to  build 
a  Christian  home? 

And  who,  in  reading  this  and  realizing  the  longing 
for  freedom  which  made  our  ancestors  seek  these  shores, 
can  help  having  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  principles 
for  which  this  country  stands  and  a  greater  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  them? 

Most  of  this  material  was  gathered  by  my  mother, 
Nellie  Lemert  Montgomery  Johnson,  and  has  been  in 
my  possession  since  her  death  on  April  i,  1931.  At  first 
it  looked  like  a  hopeless  task  to  get  it  organized  chron¬ 
ologically,  but,  as  the  years  have  passed,  I  have  felt  more 
and  more  selfish  in  keeping  this  information  to  myself — 
hence  this  effort. 


My  brother,  Ernest  T.  Johnson,  has  been  most 
helpful  in  looking  up  court  records,  in  lending  me  the 
“History  of  Muskingum  County”  and  in  taking  me 
to  see  “the  old  brick  house”  and  the  cemetery  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown. 

I  admit  that  I  am  quite  a  sentimentalist,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  do  not  just  revel  in  the  past.  To  me, 
knowing  the  past  puts  purpose  in  the  future  and  challeng¬ 
es  me  to  greater  effort  in  my  own  home  and  community. 

But  enough!  When  my  children  read  this,  they  will 
say,  “Mother’s  preaching  again.”  Let’s  get  on  with  the 
story. 


Elenore  Montgomery  Johnson  Weber 

March  5,  1941 


THE  LEMERT  STORY 


6© 

The  story  is  being  told  by  Mary  Ellen  Lemert 
Montgomery .  The  reminiscences  of  her  own  life  are 
in  her  own  words. 

Nellie  wants  to  know  the  story  of  my  life.  Nellie 
is  my  baby — my  baby,  whose  name  honors  Nellie  Grant, 
the  President’s  daughter  and  the  belle  of  Washington  in 
1874.  Our  fifteen  year  old  Ida,  idolizing  glamor,  chose 
the  name.  Nellie  has  babies  of  her  own,  now,  but  has 
never  quite  passed  the  age  of  asking  questions.  Her  note¬ 
book  is  full  of  little  bits  I  have  recalled  for  her — little 
bits  told  on  winter  evenings  before  the  open  fire. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  start  the  story  of  my  life  before 
my  life  began  and  tell  the  things  I  know  about  our  family 
beginnings.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Lemerts  as  told  to 
me  by  my  cousin,  Rae  Lemert.  Rae  Lemert’s  father, 
Beverly  Wirt  Lemert,  was  my  first  cousin ;  his  father, 
Leroy,  and  my  father,  Beverly,  being  brothers. 

Sometime  about  1574  one  Jean  Paul  Lemmert,  a  re¬ 
ligious  refugee  from  the  Netherlands,  appeared  in  Paris 


and  openly  began  preaching  Calvinism.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  a  great  orator  and  thousands  flocked  to 
hear  him.  He  organized  a  church  and  became  its  pastor. 
He  converted  great  numbers,  not  of  the  common  people 
alone,  but  of  the  elite  and  nobility,  and  among  others 
whom  he  baptized  were  Henry  of  Navarre  (later  Henry 

IV  of  France),  his  brother,  Prince  Conde,  and  Admiral 
Coligny.  When  Henry  IV  promulgated  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Jean  Paul’s  influence  was  the  principal  moving 
agent.  The  congregation  grew,  the  church  flourished 
and  Jean  Paul  remained  its  pastor  until  some  years  after 
Henry  IV’s  death. 

Then,  under  Marie  de  Medici’s  regency,  life  in 
Paris  became  dangerous.  Persecutions  increased  and  the 
families  of  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Paris  were  led  by 
Jean  Paul  to  Germany,  where  they  settled  between  1615 
and  1620  in  the  Palatinate,  on  the  Rhine  between  Strass- 
burg  and  Mayence,  just  across  the  river  from  Alsace.  A 
village  and  church  were  built  in  the  forest  known  as  the 
Bienwald.  Money  and  provisions  were  left  them  and  a 
promise  of  protection  was  given  by  the  reigning  Duke 
of  the  Palatinate,  whose  capital  was  Heidelberg.  Leaving 
Jean  Paul  to  guard  the  colony,  the  men  returned  to 
France  to  battle  for  their  faith. 


In  1621  came  the  attempt  to  establish  an  independ¬ 
ent  Huguenot  state,  with  La  Rochelle  as  the  capital.  Next 
year,  1622,  Richelieu  became  cardinal.  Constant  strife 
followed  and  in  1628  came  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  which  cost  15,000  lives.  Not 
one  of  the  men  who  left  the  Bienwald  ever  returned. 

The  little  French  colony  struggled  on  until  in  1630 
Jean  Paul  Lemmert  died,  aged  over  90  years,  and  then 
his  flock  scattered.  He  left  eleven  sons.  They  spread  and 
settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  One  or  two  descend¬ 
ants  finally  came  to  the  United  States.  One  was  thought 
to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio, 
and  another  wrote  home  from  Philadelphia,  but  only 
wrote  one  letter. 

Jean  Paul  Lemmert  named  his  sons  after  the  apostles 
and  the  custom  is  continued  in  the  family,  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  names  being  John,  Philip,  Matthew,  Peter,  Thomas 
and  Jacob.  As  a  middle  name  they  are  called  Louis, 
Henry,  Charles,  Valentine  or  Frederic  or  names  taken 
from  the  Bible.  All  are  strong  Protestants. 

The  first  of  my  Lemert  ancestors  to  come  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  Lewis  Lemert,  who  was  born  in  Holland  and 
came  to  this  country  sometime  before  1765.  He  was  for 


years  employed  by  George  Washington  as  steward  on  his 
Virginia  estate,  and  someone  in  the  family  must  have 
a  letter,  signed  by  Washington  and  giving  authority  to 
Lewis  Lemert  to  collect  rents,  etc. 

His  son  was  also  Lewis  Lemert.  Their  home  was  in 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  and  Lewis  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation  and  a  Quaker  by  religion.  This  Lewis  was 
my  grandfather.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he 
married  my  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Glasscock,  who  was 
eighteen.  This  was  in  1793.  After  marking  Elizabeth, 
who  was  not  a  Quaker,  Lewis  was,  by  vote  of  the  church, 
removed  from  its  fellowship.  In  addition  to  his  farm, 
Lewis  owned  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  and,  in  connection 
with  the  mill,  a  general  store. 

In  contrast  to  Elizabeth’s  youth  and  fire  and  spirit, 
Lewis  was  settled  and  conservative.  Their  life  together 
was  happy,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  Elizabeth  was  eager 
to  join  the  bands  of  pioneers  who  were  crossing  the  moun¬ 
tains  westward  and  conquering  new  lands.  She  had  the 
enthusiasm  and  boundless  energy  of  youth,  but  Lewis 
must  have  been  more  rational.  I  can  imagine  the  argu¬ 
ments  there  must  have  been — Lewis  reasoning  that  with 
their  farm,  the  mill  and  the  store — with  plenty  to  satisfy 
their  needs  and  those  of  their  children — why  undertake  a 


harder  struggle  in  a  new  land  ?  They  had  a  happy  family, 
a  pleasant  home  and  an  adequate  means  of  livelihood.  Why 
make  sacrifices  for  an  uncertain  future? 

And  so  time  went  on  until  their  family  grew  to 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  with  names  no  doubt  pro¬ 
vided  by  Lewis’  French  ancestry  and  religious  devotion: 
— Laban,  Thaddeus,  Beverly,  Leroy,  Minerva,  Ferdin¬ 
and  and  Abner,  And  then,  in  1 8 1 6  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  Lewis  died.  He  must  have  loved  Elizabeth  and 
understood  her  desires.  He  must  have  wanted  to  assure 
her  of  the  help  and  cooperation  of  her  sons.  And  he  must 
have  had  faith  in  the  new  west.  Perhaps  he  had  talked 
it  over  with  Elizabeth  and  they  had  agreed  on  this  plan. 

C"'” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  will  requested  that  all  his 
property  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  land  in 
Ohio  for  the  benefit  of  his  children. 

Imagine  the  hurried  eagerness  of  the  boys!  The  best 
land  might  be  taken  while  they  delayed !  They  must  get 
started!  So  Laban  left  his  wife  (Eleanor  Adams,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Josias  Adams)  and  his  baby,  Lewis,  and  together 
with  Beverly,  came  to  Ohio  early  in  1817,  ahead  of  the 
family,  to  choose  the  land  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
of  the  others.  They  had  lived  in  the  hills  of  Virginia  and 


they  chose  the  hills  of  Licking  and  Muskingum  Counties. 


It  might  be  interesting  to  stop  here  and  say  that  in 
the  Recorder’s  Office  in  Licking  County,  there  are  maps 
showing  the  parcels  of  land  which  the  Lemerts  bought 
at  various  times .  They  are  briefly : — 

A  Si  B — 320  acres  deeded  to  Elizabeth  Lcmert  by 
William  Adams — dated  October  16,  1820.  Consideration 
$1120.00  (2  quartersections) . 

C  Si  D — 320  acres  deeded  to  Leroy  Le miner t  by 
Josias  Adams  of  Fauquier  County,  V a.— dated  January 
26,  1829 — $750.00. 

E  Si  F — 317  acres  deeded  to  Leroy  Lemmcrt  by 
Josias  Adams — dated  January  1 ,  1829 — $250.00. 

G — IOO  acres  deeded  to  Beverly  Lcmert  by  Fhos. 
Guthrie — March  25,  1834 — $500.00. 

H — 50  acres  deeded  to  Beverly  Lcmert  by  Leroy 
Le mert  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Levi  Osborn — 
June  18,  1844. 

K — Belonged  to  Leroy,  Minerva,  Ferdinand  and 
Abn  er  jointly.  Also  100  acres  in  Muskingum  County 


near  Dresden  and  600  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Coshocton  Comity. 

L — Warrant  from  James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Elizabeth  Lemert,  Executrix,  and 
Laban  and  Thaddeus  Lemert,  Executors  of  Lewis  Lem¬ 
ert,  deceased  (<in  trust  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
will  of  the  said  Lewis  Lemert,  deceased.” 

*  You  will  notice  the  two  ways  of  spelling  the  name. 

It  took  Elizabeth  nearly  two  years  to  dispose  of  her 
property  and  prepare  for  the  long  trip.  Finally,  by  the 
end  of  1817  she  was  ready.  She  hired  a  teamster,  who 
knew  the  mountain  roads  and  had  moved  other  families 
to  Ohio.  He  was  a  Mr.  Evans,  whose  son,  Henry,  later 
came  to  live  in  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Evans  drove  the 
household  goods  in  a  two-horse  covered  wagon.  Thaddeus, 
the  second  son,  drove  a  one-horse  carryall,  in  which  were 
trunks  and  provisions.  Leroy  and  Ferdinand,  boys  four¬ 
teen  and  nine,  took  turns  riding  on  a  horse  and  driving 
two  milk  cows.  Abner,  a  child  of  seven,  rode  in  the  carry- 
all.  Elizabeth  and  Minerva,  who  was  then  thirteen,  drove 
in  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  called  a  gig,  and  carried  the 
money  chest. 

They  were  ten  days  in  arriving  at  their  destination 
— ten  days  thru  dense  woods  in  which  wild  animals 


could  be  seen  and  heard  in  plenty.  The  ten  days  were 
filled  with  worries  and  vexations,  for  the  gig  was  a  frail 

vehicle  for  rough  mountain  roads  and  needed  constant  re¬ 
pairs.  They  camped  at  night  beside  the  road  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  slept  with  the  money  chest  in  her  arms. 

But  Licking’s  hills  were  like  home  and  they  soon 
forgot  the  trials  of  the  trip.  A  log  house,  built  by  Laban 
and  Beverly,  was  waiting  for  them,  but  Elizabeth  was 
too  ambitious  to  remain  in  it  for  long.  Their  goods  were 
scarcely  unpacked  before  a  brick  kiln  was  started  under 
her  direction,  and,  before  many  months  had  passed,  she 
had  the  only  brick  house  in  the  surrounding  countryside, 
a  reproduction  of  the  Virginia  home  she  had  left. 

Elizabeth  had  a  forceful  character  and  a  dominating 
spirit.  She  required  strict  obedience  from  her  children  and 
her  grown  sons  consulted  her  as  they  would  have  con¬ 
sulted  their  father,  had  he  lived.  She  opened  her  new 
home  for  the  ministry  and  for  singing  schools.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  do  anything  possible  to  elevate  the  society 
of  the  new  country  in  which  she  had  come  to  live.  She 
had  bought  an  authority  on  medicine,  before  leaving  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  had  the  only  scales  for  miles  around  with  which 
to  weigh  calomel,  Peruvian  bark  and  the  simple  remedies 


of  the  times.  A  truer  pioneer  spirit  could  not  be  found 
in  any  woman. 

The  family  was  saddened  on  April  19,  1821  by  the 
death  of  Thaddeus.  They  called  it  “inflamation  of  the 
bowels” — it  was  no  doubt  appendicitis.  Elizabeth  gave 
property  for  a  cemetery  and  this  was  the  first  burial. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  when  Eleanor  Adams 
Lemert  joined  Laban,  her  husband,  with  little  Lewis  and 
another  baby,  Sarah,  but  their  third  child,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  born  on  March  11,  1820  in  Dresden,  Mus¬ 
kingum  County.  They  lost  their  next  two  children  and, 
with  the  birth  of  the  last  one,  Eleanor  also  died,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1828. 

In  the  meantime  Laban  and  Beverly  had  gone  into 
the  mercantile  business.  They  bought  wheat,  pork  and 
other  farm  products  which  they  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
on  flat  boats.  The  Adams  mills  were  in  full  operation  and 
made  a  market  for  wheat,  so  there  was  a  big  trade  in 
flour.  In  return  they  bought  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco  and 
anything  else  which  was  ordered.  Beverly  rode  thru  the 
hills  and  valleys  buying  produce  from  the  farmers  and 
taking  orders  for  return  shipments. 


In  addition  to  this  work,  Laban  is  the  first  post 
master  of  the  Dresden  post  office  of  whom  there  is  any 
record.  When  he  first  became  post  master,  the  mails  were 
received  on  horseback  once  each  week.  Next  a  semi-weekly 
mail  line  was  established  and  in  1832  a  tri-weekly  line  of 
fine  Concord  coaches  was  put  upon  the  route. 

But  before  I  go  further,  I  must  introduce  you  to 
the  Fleming  family. 

It  is  said  that  William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  invaded  England  with  a  powerful  army  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Flemings,  inhabitants  of  Flanders. 
Some  of  these  people  stayed  in  Scotland,  were  called  “The 
Flemings”  and  adopted  the  name.  They  were  driven  to 
Ireland  by  religious  persecution  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  1680.  The  family  had  a  national  reunion- in  Fairmount, 
W.  Va.,  in  August,  1891  and  there  were  Flemings  pres¬ 
ent  from  twenty-five  states  with  a  total  of  more  than 
one  thousand  persons.  A  special  train  of  five  cars  and 
three  hundred  people  went  from  Indiana.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  family  reunions  ever  held. 

William  Fleming  came  to  America  in  1680  as  a 
child.  He  died  July  1,  1766.  His  son,  William,  Jr.,  died 
June  7,  1784,  leaving  five  sons,  Nathan,  Boaz,  Benaiah, 


Benoni  and  Thomas  and  a  daughter,  Jane.  They  lived 
in  Delaware  on  land  that  is  now  called  Mispillion 
Hundred,  Kent  County.  Upon  the  death  of  their  father, 
Benaiah  kept  the  old  homestead  and  the  other  four  sons 
emigrated  to  West  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairmount. 
One  of  these  sons,  Nathan,  was  the  father  of  Nathan, 
Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Marion  County,  W.  Va.  in  1783* 

Nathan,  Jr.  married  a  woman  seven  years  older  than 
he,  Mary  Wood,  daughter  of  John  Wood,  a  farmer  of 
West  Virginia. 

And  now  let  me  go  back  and  pick  up  Mary  Wood’s 
ancestry. 

The  Widow  McKinney,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Linch  and  who  was  a  sister  of  Lord  Linch  of  Scotland, 
emigrated  to  Virginia  with  her  little  daughter,  Mary,  on 
account  of  trouble  in  settling  her  husband’s  estate.  She 
probably  came  with  friends,  for  at  that  time  large  groups 
would  come  together.  Mary  married  an  Englishman, 
James  Robinson,  who  had  fled  his  country  after  writing 
a  burlesque  about  the  king  about  the  year  1708.  They 
had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  Margaret,  married  John  Wood,  a  brother  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Wood  of  Virginia,  who  was  in  office  at  that  time. 


They  had  eight  children — four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Mary,  their  second  child,  was  born  July  n,  1776, 
married  Nathan  Fleming  in  1804  and  moved  with  him 
to  Muskingum  County,  Ohio  that  year.  They  settled 
near  Irville,  where  Nathan  cleared  a  good  farm  and  lived 
most  of  his  life.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Colonel  in 
the  State  Militia  in  1812  by  Governor  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs.  Their  children  were  Margaret,  James,  Albert, 
John  and  Daniel. 

The  oldest  child,  Margaret,  called  “Peggy”,  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  near  Irville  on  August  31,  1809. 
Later  the  family  built  a  two  story  frame  house  with  a 
long,  deep  porch,  on  which  I  remember  seeing  my  grand¬ 
mother  work  and  churn  great  rolls  of  butter.  For  Nathan 
and  Mary  were  my  maternal  grandparents.  My  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  great  worker  and  always  home  and  at  it. 
She  was  not  a  church  going  woman  nor  a  church  worker. 
She  would  say  such  was  “pride  and  hypocrisy”.  Yet  she 
was  a  Bible  reader  and  could  quote  scripture  in  answer 
to  many  problems.  Solomon’s  wise  sayings  were  quoted 
almost  daily  in  her  conversation. 

In  this  house  my  mother  spent  her  girlhood  days. 
Being  the  only  daughter  in  the  family,  she  had  much  of 


the  responsibility  for  the  household  work  and  the  artistic 
part  of  the  home.  One  of  her  favorite  models  for  good 
housekeeping  and  taste  was  a  Mrs.  Cox  from  Zanesville, 
who  lived  for  awhile  in  Irville  while  her  husband  was  a 
contractor  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  From  this  lady 
Mother  said  she  learned  all  she  ever  knew  about  sewing 
and  housekeeping,  as  all  that  Grandmother  Fleming 
cared  for  was  the  sort  of  work  that  would  give  its  re¬ 
turn  in  money  or  its  equivalent.  Any  artistry  was  time 
wasted  with  her.  The  same  with  “book  laming”,  as  she 
called  it.  It  “did  not  pay.” 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cox,  my  mother,  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  old,  made  her  father  a  fine  shirt 
with  a  tucked  bosom — all  by  hand,  of  course.  For  this  he 
gave  her  a  set  of  silver  spoons  marked  “P  F”.  One  of 
these  spoons  is  now  owned  by  Peggy  Montgomery  W eber. 

Peggy  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  father.  He  was 
proud  of  her  and  took  her  around  to  different  meetings 
and  whatever  was  going  on.  Peggy  gave  him  the  com¬ 
panionship  which  her  mother  refused.  Horseback  riding 
was  the  only  method  of  travel  in  that  day  and  every 
young  woman  had  her  riding  horse. 

Here  in  this  home  Beverly  Lemert  met  Peggy  when 


on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  buy  produce.  Here  also  were 
they  married,  Beverly  and  Peggy,  my  father  and  mother, 
he  twenty-nine  and  she  eighteen,  on  December  20,  1827 
by  Samuel  Cox,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Zanesville. 

Laban  and  Beverly  now  dissolved  partnership.  My 
father  did  not  like  living  in  Dresden,  where  they  had 
been.  The  river  dam  kept  the  swamps  full  of  stagnant 
water  and  there  was  much  malaria.  He  was  tired  of  hav¬ 
ing  chills  and  fever  and  longed  to  get  out  on  the  hills  on 
some  of  the  land  he  had  helped  to  secure  several  years 
before.  So  he  bought  fifty  acres  adjoining  Laban’s  land, 
on  the  Wakatomika  northeast  of  Elizabethtown,  from  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hughes,  who  had  built  a  hewn  log 
house  but  who  refused  to  give  possession  until  April  1st. 
So  my  father  and  mother  fixed  up  a  log  cabin  nearby  and 
went  to  housekeeping  in  it.  The  wolves  howled  nightly, 
especially  over  Mountain  Tea  hill. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  had  been 
surveyed  and  contracts  let  for  the  excavating  of  what 
they  called  “the  deep  cut”  between  Frazeysburg  and 
Nashport,  which  would  require  three  years  to  build. 
Grandfather  Fleming  now  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  go 
in  business  with  him  in  a  grocery  and  supply  store  for 
the  workmen  and  their  families.  He  offered  to  build  a 


house  for  Beverly  and  Peggy,  with  a  room  in  it  for  a 
store  room  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  family.  He  would 
furnish  half  the  expense  of  undertaking  the  business  and 
would  charge  Beverly  no  rent.  As  my  father  understood 
this  sort  of  business  and  could  thus  be  helped  to  a  good 
start  in  life,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  in  September  1828, 
after  a  six  month’s  residence  in  the  woods,  moved  to  Ir- 
ville. 


Here  I  was  born  on  Christmas  Day  in  1829. 

t 

My  mother  has  told  me  that  when  I  was  five  months 
old,  she  took  me  to  church  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Xrville.  She  sat  near  the  door 
so  that  she  might  slip  out  unnoticed,  if  necessary.  Rev. 
Little  of  Granville  was  the  preacher  and  his  topic  was 
“The  Millenium”.  He  remarked  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  anyone  in  that  audience  would  live  to  see  the  day 
of  the  millenium  “unless  it  might  be  that  child  sitting  on 
that  young  mother’s  lap”.  Much  to  Mother’s  discom¬ 
fort,  all  eyes  turned  to  her. 

Next  in  age  was  my  sister  Elizabeth,  named  for 
our  grandmother  Lemert,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond. 
Elizabeth  was  only  eighteen  months  younger  than  I. 
Mother  said  she  could  not  trust  me  one  minute  alone 


with  her  and  that  one  day  I  nearly  choked  her  to  death 
by  stuffing  ginger  cakes  in  her  mouth  as  she  lay  in  her 
cradle.  Our  natures  were  congenial  and  we  were  always 
together.  My  daughter,  Alice,  is  like  her  and  has  much 
of  her  disposition.  She  died  the  day  before  Alice  was  one 
year  old,  on  January  25,  1852,  of  typhoid  fever,  leaving 
us  all  broken  hearted  over  her  early  and  unexpected 
death. 

I  can  remember  that  whenever  a  clean  dress  was 
put  on  me,  I  wanted  to  go  to  my  father’s  store.  Father 
would  set  me  on  the  counter  and  tell  me  to  be  still  and 
quiet,  I  would  watch  the  customers  come  into  the  store 
and  buy,  and  I  soon  learned  to  open  the  gate,  go  up  the 
steps  into  the  store  and  say,  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Lemert, 
I  want  to  get  some  baccer.”  This  would  delight  my 
father.  I  loved  my  father  and  liked  to  be  near  him,  but 
I  feared  my  mother,  for  she  was  the  one  who  inflicted 
the  punishments. 

When  I  became  a  nuisance  in  the  store,  Father 
would  write  a  note  for  me  to  take  to  mother  or  give  me 
candy  to  take  to  sister.  I  would  leave  willingly,  not  know¬ 
ing  I  was  carrying  an  order  to  be  kept  at  home. 

I  can  remember  the  four  horse  stage  that  came 


through  Irville,  carrying  the  daily  mail  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  from  Zanesville  to  Newark.  It  came  through  the 
village  every  morning  with  bells  on  the  horses  and  horns 
blowing.  I  remember  climbing  on  a  settee  at  the  front 
window  and  watching  them  throw  off  the  sacks  of  mail, 
for  the  Post  Office  was  in  the  store.  A  change  of  horses 
was  made  at  Nashport.  After  the  canal  was  opened,  a 
passenger  boat  afforded  travel  to  people  of  leisure. 

The  business  proved  very  satisfactory  and  profitable 
and  the  firm  of  Fleming  and  Lemert  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1834,  when  my  father  and  mother  moved  to 
the  farm.  In  the  meantime  they  had  had  their  third 
daughter,  Laura,  who  was  born  June  10,  1832. 

When  the  family  moved,  I  was  left  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  Fleming  to  go  to  school  to  my  Uncle  Jim  Flem¬ 
ing,  Mother’s  oldest  brother.  I  did  not  like  my  austere 
Uncle  Jim.  And  when  I  took  the  whooping  cough  and 
could  not  go  to  school  and  was  not  wanted  at  home  with 
the  younger  girls  and  the  new  baby,  John  Alexander,  I 
had  my  first  experience  with  homesickness  and  thought 
my  situation  almost  unbearable. 

My  father  built  an  addition  to  his  log  farmhouse 
for  a  store  room  and  added  groceries  and  crockery  to  the 


remnant  of  dry  goods  unsold  in  the  Irville  store.  For  a 
year  or  two  he  did  a  very  good  trade,  but  it  became  irk¬ 
some  and  too  far  from  transportation  to  keep  well  stocked. 
A  store  was  opened  in  Elizabethtown  by  a  man  named 

Victor,  whose  name  explains  why  Father’s  business  soon 
declined. 

Here  on  this  farm  my  father  raised  his  family  of 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Those  whom  I  have  not 
named  before  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  Julia,  Minerva, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  months,  Nathan  Fleming, 
Edward  Leroy  and  Harriet  Beverly.  My  father  was  in¬ 
terested  in  giving  us  all  a  good  education  and  a  start  in 
life,  as  you  will  see  as  I  go  on  with  my  story. 

Just  a  few  months  after  my  family’s  return  to  the 
farm,  my  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Lemert,  died  after  a 
short  illness  of  flux  on  August  25,  1834. 

Her  resting  place  in  the  little  cemetery  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town  is  now  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet ,  placed  there  by 
her  descendants.  It  says : 


ELIZABETH  GLASSCOCK 


WIFE  OF 
LEWIS  LEMERT 

1775  1834 


Emigrated  in  1817  from  Virginia 
with  seven  children 

Laban  Leroy  Ferdinand 

Beverly  Thaddeus  Minerva 

Abner 

Founded  Elizabethtown 
Donated  this  burial  ground 
Thaddeus,  her  son,  the  first  interment 


Elizabeth’s  only  daughter,  Minerva,  married  Will¬ 
iam  Brown,  also  a  Virginian  by  birth.  She  inherited  the 
brick  house,  lived  there,  raised  her  family  of  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  died  there  on  October  3,  1864,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Minerva’s  daughter,  Frances,  married  a  neighbor’s 
son,  J.  F.  Seward.  She  raised  three  children,  Ira,  Hattie 
and  William,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  old  brick  house. 

The  house  in  1941  is  being  occupied  by  one  of  these 
sons.  Dr.  William  Seward  and  Mrs.  Seward.  They  have 
restored  the  old  fireplaces,  have  paneled  the  downstairs 
rooms  in  chestnut  and  sequoia  and  have  made  this  a  de¬ 
lightful  home.  They  were  most  cordial  when  my  brother 
and  I  stopped  there  in  October  1940  and  invited  any  of 
the  family  who  would  like  to  see  the  house,  to  call. 

E.  J.  W. 

In  June  of  1842  a  very  interesting  meeting  was  being 
held  at  the  Disciple  Church  in  Elizabethtown,  to  which 
my  father  and  mother  belonged.  There  was  an  evangel¬ 
ist  by  the  name  of  Ziba  Brown.  We  all  attended  both 
daytime  and  evening  meetings.  I  was  under  conviction 
but  said  nothing  about  it  to  anyone.  So,  one  day,  during 
an  invitation,  I  went  forward,  so  penitent  and  humble. 
After  wiping  my  tearful  eyes,  I  found  I  was  sitting  next 


to  someone  with  a  dress  like  mine,  and,  on  raising  my 
eyes,  found  my  dear  sister  Elizabeth  had  preceded  me. 
I  put  my  arms  around  her  and  we  bowed  to  the  yoke 
of  Jesus  together,  I  not  quite  fourteen  and  she  twelve. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year  Elizabeth  and  I  went 
to  school  in  Elizabethtown  on  horseback,  one  riding  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  The  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Wilson.  We  also 
took  sewing  lessons  in  Peter  Neely’s  tailor  shop,  learning 
to  work  button  holes,  etc.  This  was  in  1843.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1843  Aunt  Marinda,  Uncle  Leroy’s  second  wife, 
got  up  a  select  school  and  taught  in  the  front  room  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  brick  house.  She  had  twelve  young  ladies. 
My  sister  and  I  boarded  there  from  Monday  until  Fri¬ 
day,  when  we  would  go  home  over  Sunday.  Our  studies 
were  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling.  Our  reading  was 
in  the  Bible.  We  would  have  compositions  and  essays  on 
good  manners  once  a  week.  It  was  really  a  good  school 
and  a  great  help  to  us. 

Elizabeth  Glasscock  Lemert,  my  grandmother,  had 
an  older  sister  who  married  an  Englishman  whose  name 
was  Ballthrop.  They  had  a  large  family  and  one  of  her 
grandsons,  Laban  Ballthrop,  spent  a  week  at  our  house 
when  I  was  about  fifteen.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  call  for 


troops  for  the  Mexican  war  and  stopped  off  to  see  his 
relatives.  He  was  a  very  nice  looking  fellow  and,  with 
his  uniform  and  polite  Virginia  manners,  was  very  capti¬ 
vating  to  me,  a  young  country  girl.  This  annoyed  Mother, 
who  looked  upon  his  polite  attentions  to  me  as  “making 
love”.  My  father  on  the  other  hand  was  proud  of  me 
and  glad  to  see  his  cousin’s  son  so  kind  to  me.  Father  had 
a  short  time  before  bought  me  a  new  saddle  and  he  took 
great  pride  in  fixing  me  up  to  take  horseback  rides  with 
Laban  Ballthrop. 

When  we  parted,  he  wanted  some  keepsake  of  mine 
and  I  gave  him  a  nice  handkerchief  and  he  gave  me  one 
of  his.  Poor  fellow!  Fie  took  a  fever  soon  after  he  landed 
and  died  at  Vera  Cruz.  His  cousin,  who  was  with  him, 
wrote  to  us  that  Laban  had  requested  that  he  write  to 
his  friends  in  Ohio  and  tell  us  how  happy  he  was  to 
have  met  us,  and  that  the  handkerchief  I  gave  him  was 
spread  over  his  face  when  he  was  buried.  We  little 
know  the  pleasure  we  can  give  by  a  kind  word  or  act  as 
we  pass  along  life’s  journey. 

In  September,  1844,  I  went  to  the  Female  Semin¬ 
ary  in  Granville.  This  school  had  been  in  existence  about 
eleven  years.  My  father  took  me,  trunk  and  all,  in  a  big 
spring  wagon.  He  left  me  in  the  care  of  the  faculty 


with  the  promise  that  I  should  come  home  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  which  then  seemed  a  great  way  off. 

The  principal  of  the  school  at  that  time  was  Miss 
Diana  Bancroft  of  Granville.  For  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  until  more  boarders  came  in,  I  roomed  with  Miss 
Celesta  Stewart  of  Mansfield.  She  afterwards  married 
Mr.  John  Sherman,  a  young  lawyer  of  that  same  city, 
and  during  the  war  he  was  in  President  Lincoln’s  Cab¬ 
inet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

1  liked  the  school  and  made  friends,  at  least  one  of 
whom  visited  me  after  I  was  married. 

My  sister,  Elizabeth,  in  all  of  her  letters  to  me, 
told  me  about  the  new  store  that  had  opened  in  my  ab¬ 
sence  and  its  proprietors,  the  “Montgomery  Bros.”,  as  the 
sign  above  their  door  stated. 

1  had  looked  forward  to  having  Elizabeth  go  to 
Granville  to  school  the  following  year,  but,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  home,  I  found  to  my  disappointment  that  there 
was  to  be  an  addition  to  our  already  large  family  and  that 
Elizabeth  would  have  to  wait  another  year  before  she 
could  go  to  Granville.  I  was  sorry  and  yet  I  was  glad 
to  have  her  home  with  me  as  help  and  company,  since 


there  would  he  more  work  for  us  to  do  and  closer  con¬ 
finement  at  home  for  both. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  I  often  met  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  brothers  at  church  and  singing  school,  at  picnics 
and  spelling  bees  and  wherever  young  people  were  wont 
to  gather,  for  there  were  many  young  people  there  at 
the  time — the  Southards,  the  Wintermutes,  the  Wag- 
staffs,  the  Browns,  the  Flemings  and  others  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  Elizabethtown  at  that  time  was  far  more 
of  a  business  place  and  place  of  good  society  than  at  later 
times.  The  railroad  killed  it  and  all  the  ambitious  people 
left  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  meet  the  young  Mont¬ 
gomerys  and,  sometime  during  the  summer  of  1845  I 
received  a  note  by  mail  from  Henry,  asking  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  calling  on  me.  After  some  deliberation  and  after 
finally  getting  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative — also  by  mail.  Throughout  the  summer 
of  1845  I  occasionally  met  Mr.  Montgomery  and  he 
called  and  took  me  out  riding  quite  often  of  Sunday 
afternoons — to  singing  schools,  one  place  and  another. 
The  two  brothers  had  a  very  nice  driving  horse  and 
buggy,  which  was  clean  and  bright  for  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  rides. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  as  we  were  going  home  from 
singing  school,  which  had  been  held  in  a  schoolhouse 
near  the  Somerville  place,  there  were  ditches  on  each 
side  of  the  road  and  some  geese  were  enjoying  a  swim. 
Henry  had  a  new  whip  in  his  hand  and  struck  at  a 


gander.  The  lash  wrapped  around  the  old  fellow’s  neck 
and  all  the  geese  set  up  a  crying  and  scared  his  horse 
so  that  he  had  to  spring  out  and  hold  it  to  avoid  a  run¬ 
away.  He  had  to  cut  the  lash  off  the  new  whip  to  re¬ 
lease  the  gander  and  all  the  passersby  were  much  amused. 

Then  on  September  22  the  new  baby,  my  brother 
Edward,  was  born  and  throughout  the  whole  winter  my 
sister  and  I  took  turns  at  night  taking  care  of  the  little 
cry  baby.  Hour  after  hour  we  would  have  to  rock  and 
pat  him  to  sleep.  I  was  the  best  nurse  and  consequently 
was  often  called  when  it  was  Elizabeth’s  turn.  I  would 
take  him  and  a  few  vigorous  pats  would  soon  scare  the 
cry  out  of  him. 

So  the  long  winter  with  its  arduous  work  ended  and 
the  balmy  spring  days  came,  bringing  sewing  for  the 
family  theme.  All  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  A  bolt  of 
muslin  father  had  purchased  in  Zanesville  was  brought 
out  and,  with  Mother’s  help,  nightgowns,  chemises  and 
drawers  were  cut  out.  These  were  made  and  trimmed 
as  best  we  could  afford  at  that  time.  Sister  Elizabeth  was 
preparing  for  school  and  I  for  my  own  future  use. 

Toward  the  last  of  April,  1846,  the  great  show  of 
P.  T.  Barnum  was  advertised  to  be  in  Nashport.  Of 
course  everyone  for  miles  around  wanted  to  go.  So  father 
had  the  big  wagon  cleaned  out.  Three  of  Uncle  Leroy’s 
children  went  with  us — Lib,  Manda  and  Clay — Eliza¬ 
beth,  John  and  I  with  Mother  and  her  baby  Edward. 
We  had  old  George  Custer  for  driver. 


When  nearly  to  Nashport  we  saw  a  nicely  dressed 
young  man  with  his  overcoat  on  his  arm,  walking  along 
the  towpath.  I  recognized  him  and  hoped  the  others  of 
the  crowd  would  not.  But  soon  they  did  and  the  re¬ 
marks  began.  “There  goes  Mary’s  beau  to  the  show”,  etc. 
But  Mr.  Montgomery  was  not  going  to  the  show  as  they 
supposed,  but  took  a  hack  at  Nashport  for  Zanesville. 
It  carried  passengers  and  mail  from  Newark.  From 
Zanesville  he  would  stage  across  the  mountains  to  Cum¬ 
berland,  where  the  railroad  was  finished  to  Baltimore. 
Here  he  bought  dry  goods  which  were  wagoned  across 
the  mountains  to  Wheeling  and  then  brought  by  boat 
down  the  Ohio  to  Marietta  and  up  the  Muskingum  to 
Zanesville.  Then  they  had  to  be  wagoned  to  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  No  wonder  materials  cost  so  much. 

By  September  of  1846  my  very  pleasant  friendship 
with  the  younger  brother  of  the  Montgomery  firm  was 
ripening  into  a  serious  one,  and  just  before  Elizabeth  left 
for  Granville  I  told  her  that  he  had  made  the  proposal 
of  marriage.  She  said,  “Oh!  Wait  until  June  when  I 
will  be  home!” 

Henry  and  I  talked  it  over  every  time  we  were  rid¬ 
ing.  He  wanted  to  be  married  during  the  holidays,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  get 
ready.  So  we  agreed  to  make  it  one  week  later  than  the 
holidays.  Elizabeth  came  home  for  vacation  and  when 
she  returned  to  school,  Mother  and  I  went  with  her  to 
Newark  and  we  selected  my  outfit  for  the  wedding.  We 
chose  a  brown  silk  and  wool  called  bombazine,  trimmed 


in  a  guimpe  of  lighter  brown,  called  mouselaine.  My 
bonnet  was  trimmed  in  orange  and  brown  satin  ribbon 
with  a  white  plume.  All  brides  either  wore  a  white  plume 
or  a  white  veil.  My  gloves  were  light  brown  kid,  so,  with 
my  brown  curly  hair,  I  was  pretty  brown. 

My  wedding  dress  was  made  at  home  by  a  dress¬ 
maker  by  the  name  of  Hawkins  who  lived  in  Zanesville. 
My  second  day  dress  was  made  by  my  Aunt  Ellen  Adams. 
She  was  Uncle  Ferdinand’s  widow  who  had  married 
Joseph  Adams,  another  pioneer  from  Fauquier  County. 
My  underclothes  I  had  made  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall.  All  the  work  was  done  by  hand. 

We  were  married  at  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  12,  1847  by  a  minister  by  the  name  of 
Mitchell.  The  guests  were  Charley,  Clark  and  John, 
Henry’s  unmarried  brothers,  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Taylor  and  sister,  Emily,  my  aunts,  Uncle  Leroy’s  wife, 
Uncle  Abner’s  wife  and  Aunt  Minerva.  Miss  Rebecca 
Smith  and  Mr.  Eli  Beckwith  stood  up  with  us.  Sister 
Elizabeth  and  Charley  rode  together  in  a  sleigh.  Several 
neighbors  met  at  Henry’s  mother’s  that  cold  day  to  re¬ 
ceive  us.  There  had  been  a  blizzard  just  the  Saturday 
before.  And  now  as  I  write  this  (1912)  I  am  eighty-two 
and  the  only  one  of  all  that  I  have  named  who  is  still 
living. 

Henry’s  mother  had  a  delicious  dinner  for  all  and 
soon  afterwards  all  the  guests  left.  I  was  now  left  in  a 
strange  family  and  new  surroundings.  All  were  very  kind 
to  me  and  the  members  of  the  family  expressed  them- 


selves  as  pleased  at  Henry’s  choice  of  a  wife.  We  stayed 
there  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday  night  we  spent  with 
Harvey  Wilson  and  family  and  Thursday  had  a  bounte¬ 
ous  dinner  with  old  uncle  Sam.  Friday  we  spent  with  the 
family  at  home  and  Saturday  morning  started  back  to 
our  home  in  Elizabethtown. 

It  took  us  six  weeks  to  get  ready  to  keep  house. 
Henry  had  rented  a  house  in  Elizabethtown  opposite  the 
M.  E.  Church.  We  each  had  a  bedstead  and  bedding.  We 
had  a  breakfast  table  and  stand.  I  had  a  bureau  and 
trunkful  of  clothes;  Henry  had  a  chest  with  his  clothes 
and  he  bought  a  set  of  chairs  and  a  rocker.  We  had  only 
a  small  rug  or  two.  Mother  furnished  our  kitchen  with 
a  set  of  dishes,  knives  and  forks  with  black  wooden 
handles,  a  cook  stove,  kettles,  pans,  etc.  We  started  keep¬ 
ing  house  on  the  20th  of  February. 

During  the  summer  of  this  same  year  we  built  a 
new  house  on  our  lot,  where  the  M.  E.  parsonage  later 
was  built.  The  store  room  was  on  the  adjoining  lot  and 
afterward  converted  into  a  dwelling  house  in  which  Aunt 
Ditha  used  to  live. 

We  moved  into  our  new  house  on  the  hill  about 
the  first  of  September  and  Charley  boarded  with  us  all 
winter  and  part  of  the  next  summer.  In  August  they  sold 
the  store  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall  from  Bladens- 
burg.  Charley  was  married  at  that  time  to  Miss  Elinda 
Claypool  of  Nashport  and  they  took  a  wedding  trip  to 
New  York,  where  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  goods,  and,  when 
they  returned,  Charley  started  a  dry  goods  business  on 


the  south  side  of  th-e  square  in  Newark.  They  went  to 
housekeeping  in  part  of  the  brick  house  on  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  streets.  The  next  spring  they  moved  to 
the  corner  of  First  and  Church  and  Tom  was  born  there 
on  June  17,  1849. 

Our  first  baby  was  born  on  November  13,  1847* 
We  were  as  happy  as  two  birds,  your  Pa  and  I.  He  would 
take  it  up  when  sound  asleep  to  show  it  to  strangers  and 
he  would  sing  his  “Hup  Tady”  song  from  morning  till 
night  when  in  the  house.  Oh,  but  those  were  happy 
days!  But  this  sweet  pleasure  was  not  to  last  long,  for, 
although  I  had  been  so  careful  to  keep  the  baby  from 
the  whooping  cough  that  was  all  around  us,  in  February 
Julia,  who  was  going  to  school  in  town,  brought  in  some 
girl  friends  to  see  the  baby  and  they,  not  knowing  they 
had  it,  gave  it  to  my  baby.  In  June  he  took  a  fever  from 
teething  and  the  coughing  became  more  violent  again. 
Finally,  on  June  24th,  1848  our  little  Beverly  Lemert 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Our  happy  little  home  now  seemed  sad  indeed.  After 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  a  babe,  we  could  hardly  con¬ 
tent  ourselves.  Henry,  being  out  of  business,  became  rest¬ 
less.  So  Father  proposed  to  Henry  that  he  would  furnish 
the  money  for  him  to  buy  a  lot  of  good  cattle  and  pasture 
them  until  fall  and  sell  to  someone  to  feed  through  the 
winter.  So  he  did  this  with  good  results.  Sometime  pre¬ 
vious  Father  had  given  Henry  some  notes  that  were  hard 
to  collect  on  people  in  the  neighborhood.  In  buying  the 
cattle  he  could  often  get  some  pay  on  the  notes.  He  also 


got  a  good  part  of  the  work  and  material  for  building 
our  house  on  these  notes.  In  this  humble  way  we  were 
laying  aside  a  little  for  the  future. 

Too  many  people  had  bought  on  credit  in  Henry’s 
store,  so  I  went  up  to  Grandma  Montgomery’s  for  a  visit 
of  two  or  three  weeks  while  Henry  went  on  a  tour  to 
try  to  collect  old  debts. 

All  the  next  winter  Henry  was  restless  and  anxious 
to  go  into  some  business,  so  he  made  arrangements  to  go 
into  the  butchery  business  in  Newark.  On  April  i,  1849, 
we  moved  to  Newark.  Henry  bought  three  acres  on 
Granville  St.  and  built  a  slaughter  house.  We  had  a  little 
house  on  Granville  St.  and  lived  there  two  years. 

Edward  was  born  in  Newark  on  May  15,  1849. 
Alice  was  also  born  here  on  January  26,  1851.  We  had 
pleasant  times  in  Newark  with  the  relatives  and  friends 
those  two  years  until  the  cholera  epidemic.  This  caused 
a  stagnation  of  business.  Many  people  fled  the  place, 
frightened  by  the  many  deaths.  Charley  sold  his  store 
and  moved  to  the  country  and  Henry  sold  out  and  bought 
a  farm  south  of  Elizabethtown,  where  we  lived  for  nine 
years. 

Henry  bought  this  farm  from  Father,  but  we  lost 
part  of  it  later  from  a  defective  title.  All  of  this  would 
have  been  made  up  to  us  had  Father  lived,  but  as  it  was, 
it  meant  a  loss  of  about  $5000,  which  was  very  disheart¬ 
ening  at  that  time  in  our  lives.  This  loss  happened  in 
1857,  my  dear  father  having  died  in  1856. 


My  father  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  quiet  disposi¬ 
tion,  with  discretion  and  judgment;  honest  and  reliable 
in  business  dealings;  kind  and  courteous  in  his  manner. 
He  was  chosen  as  one  among  many  for  his  advice  and 
counsel.  He  was  a  kind,  patient  and  affectionate  father 
and  I  respected  and  loved  him  dearly. 

Father  had  requested  Henry  to  act  as  administrator 
of  his  estate,  since  he  had  been  executor  of  his  own  father’s 
will  and  had  had  some  experience.  Henry  conceived  the 
idea  of  buying  out  the  heirs  as  they  became  of  age.  This 
he  did,  honestly  and  judiciously,  as  Mother  and  all  the 
heirs  could  attest.  He  also  bought  one  hundred  acres  ad¬ 
joining  Father’s  farm  and  built  a  good  farmhouse,  cost¬ 
ing  $5000,  just  as  our  children  were  beginning  to  leave 
the  parental  roof. 

Not  long  after  we  went  back  to  the  farm,  our  fourth 
child,  Minerva  Ellen,  was  born,  November  6,  1852. 

When  she  was  a  year  old  I  took  her  with  me  on  a  trip 
to  Cincinnati.  A  cousin  of  mine,  Sarah  Mills  (Laban’s 
daughter),  lived  there  and  invited  my  mother,  Aunt 
Minerva  and  me  to  visit  her  during  the  holidays  and  see 
the  great  play  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”.  It  was  only  being 
played  in  large  cities  and  was  in  Cincinnati  for  the  first 
time.  So  we  went  and  it  was  our  first  railroad  trip.  I 
left  a  good  housekeeper  with  Pa  and  Edward  and  Alice. 
We  had  a  delightful  trip  and  returned  well  and  happy. 

Sadness  came  our  way  again,  for  in  March  our  little 
Minerva  was  taken  very  sick  with  diphtheria  and  in  six 
days  she  died.  Edward  and  Alice  also  were  stricken  with 


it  and  it  looked  for  a  long  time  as  though  our  little  brood 
was  going  to  be  swept  away  from  us.  The  day  we  laid 
little  Minerva  away  we  thought  Edward  would  not  live 
through  the  day,  but,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  he  was  spared. 
However  a  throat  trouble  followed  him  from  that  day 
on. 

Later  that  year  on  December  24,  1854,  our  fifth 
child  was  born  and  we  named  him  Henry  Clay.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1857,  our  tenth  wedding  anniversary,  Charles 
Locke  was  born.  We  moved  into  a  new  home  in  October 
1858  and  Ida  was  the  first  child  born  there,  July  31, 
1859.  John  was  born  on  June  5,  1863. 

Nellie  wants  me  to  tell  something  about  my  brothers, 
and,  as  they  all  had  some  part  in  the  Civil  War  and 
that  time  is  now  approaching  in  my  reminiscences,  I  will 
pause  in  my  own  story  and  tell  a  little  about  them. 

My  oldest  brother,  John,  was  six  years  younger  than 
I  and  was  the  fourth  child  in  the  family.  He  was  born 
on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  my  parents’  wedding  day, 
December  20,  1834.  He  had  a  common  school  education 
and  one  year  at  an  Academy  at  West  Carlisle,  Coshoc¬ 
ton  County  and  two  years  at  an  Academy  at  Martins- 
burg,  Licking  County.  This  was  before  my  father  had 
bought  a  scholarship  in  Granville  College. 

My  father  believed  in  education  and  wanted  his 
children  to  have  as  much  as  they  could.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio,  when  that  institution  was  desperately  in  need  of 


funds.  Money  was  raised  by  selling  scholarships  to  fam¬ 
ilies  throughout  the  state,  who,  in  return,  could  send  as 
many  children  as  they  liked  to  Denison.  So  my  father 
bought  one  of  these  scholarships  and  used  it  for  his 
children.  Many,  many  years  later,  after  Denison’s  finan¬ 
ces  were  recovered  and  the  holders  had  received  their  just 
returns,  these  scholarships  were  recalled  from  all  who 
were  willing  to  give  them  up. 

After  my  father’s  death,  John  tried  to  run  the  farm 
but  had  little  success.  As  he  had  never  traveled,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  out  into  the  world.  So  he  and  Uncle 
Abner’s  oldest  son,  Thaddeus,  struck  out  together  for 
the  great  west.  Their  destination  was  Manhattan,  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  was  being  talked  of  as  the  capital  of  that  state. 
When  they  reached  St.  Louis,  Missouri  they  heard  all 
the  excitement  attending  the  gold  finding  at  Cripple 
Creek,  Colorado.  So  they  changed  their  plans  and  bought 
an  outfit — two  oxen  and  a  tented  ox-wagon  labeled 
“Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust.”  They  wagoned  along  across  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  out  on  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Platte  river,  where  one  of  the  oxen  died. 

This  discouraged  them  and  they  met  many  more 
sick  and  discouraged  people,  who  were  giving  up  and  re¬ 
turning.  So  they  finally  sold  their  outfit  and  remaining 
ox  for  less  than  half  what  they  had  paid  for  it,  turned 
their  backs  on  Pike’s  Peak  and  went  on  to  Manhattan, 
where  John  made  an  investment  which  did  not  prove  to 
be  very  valuable  and  he  returned  home. 


Then  he  went  into  the  mercantile  business  with  Mr. 
William  Phillips  in  Elizabethtown  and  was  in  this 
business  when  the  war  broke  out  April  4,  1861.  The 
following  October  5th  he  enlisted  in  the  76th  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteers,  for  three  years.  He  was  wounded 
November  27,  1863  at  Ringold  Gap,  Georgia  and  was 
hauled  over  the  mountain  road  to  Chattanooga  where  he 
died  December  1,  1863,  aged  28  years.  His  remains  were 
brought  home  by  his  brother,  Thomas,  and  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Elizabethtown. 

My  brother,  Thomas  J.  Lemert,  the  next  in  age 
was  born  November  9,  1836.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  until  the  fall  before  he  was  seventeen,  when  he 
entered  Granville  College.  He  was  still  in  this  school  at 
the  time  of  Father’s  death,  then  had  to  come  home  and 
help  care  for  the  stock  on  the  farm.  As  he  would  not  be  of 
age  until  the  following  fall  and  therefore  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  share  of  the  estate  until  that  time,  he  decided 
to  follow  his  desire  to  see  the  west  in  the  meantime. 

So  in  March  1857  he  started  with  a  hand  valise  and 
a  gun  for  Iowa.  He  traveled  on  foot  thinking  he  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  hunting,  but  his  gun  proved  a 
nuisance  and  he  sold  it.  Not  having  much  money,  he 
stopped  and  hired  for  a  month  through  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  with  a  farmer.  Then  he  went  on  to  Bloomington,  Ill., 
where  he  again  worked  awhile  and  taught  a  winter  dis¬ 
trict  school. 

He  came  home  in  the  spring  of  1858,  now  of  age, 


and  took  as  his  share  of  the  estate,  200  acres  of  land,  on 
which  he  began  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was  very 
prosperous  in  his  undertaking  and  he  and  Henry  were 
congenial  companions,  living  as  neighbors  and  in  the  same 
business. 

But  the  call  of  his  country  in  peril  came  and  Thomas 
felt  it  his  duty  to  go.  He  enlisted  for  a  hundred  days  in 
the  135th  Regiment  of  Licking  County  Volunteers.  Pa 
left  the  same  day  for  Muskingum  County.  Then  every 
living  male  member  of  my  mother’s  family  had  gone  to 
war,  including  her  other  two  sons,  of  whom  I  will  soon 
tell  you. 

Poor  Thomas!  On  the  3rd  of  July,  just  two  months 
from  the  day  he  left  home,  a  squad  of  his  company  was 
captured  at  North  Mt.,  Virginia  and  taken  to  Ander- 
sonville  prison.  When  he  found  there  was  no  hope  of  ex¬ 
change  or  release  and  that  he  must  certainly  die  of  star¬ 
vation,  he  made  a  will  in  his  blankbook  and  gave  copies 
to  two  or  three  of  his  comrades.  He  asked  to  have  all 
his  personal  property  and  stock  sold  and  the  money  given 
to  the  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  amounted  to  about  $4,000.00.  He  left  his 
farm  to  his  brother  Edward.  Thus,  on  September  14, 
1864  aged  27  years  and  10  months,  died  a  true  soldier 
of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

My  third  brother,  Nathan  Fleming  Lemert,  was 
born  September  3,  1842.  His  education  was  commenced 
in  the  district  schools.  After  one  year  at  Hiram  College 


he  entered  Granville  College  and  was  in  his  second  year 
there  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  by  the  rebels  and 
the  call  was  given  for  75,000  volunteers  for  three  months. 

He  enlisted  in  the  first  call  and  we  at  home  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  he  came  home,  dressed  in  the  army 
blue,  to  bid  us  goodbye.  He  served  the  three  months  and 
came  home  in  good  health  and  without  a  scratch,  expect¬ 
ing  to  r-eenlist  in  the  three  years  service.  He  hoped  if  a 
company  was  raised,  he  might  have  a  chance  to  go  with 
his  home  friends,  and  if  not,  he  would  go  again  with  the 
Granville  boys  under  Captain  Thrall. 

He  waited  until  the  last  day  and  then  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  three  days  after  his  nineteenth  birthday,  bade  us 
goodbye  and  went  to  Granville,  where  he  enlisted  for 
three  years  under  Captain  Thrall.  He  had  not  been  gone 
a  week  until  Thaddeus  Lemert,  our  cousin,  came  and 
offered  his  services  as  a  recruiting  officer  in  Licking 
County  and  took  out  papers  to  recruit  a  company.  In 
less  than  a  month  the  whole  of  Company  A  of  the  76th 
Regiment  was  raised  with  so  many  of  the  Lemert  broth¬ 
ers  and  cousins  in  it.  All  this  was  written  to  brother 
Nathan  and  he  tried  to  be  transferred.  He  was  now  in 
St.  Louis  and  there  was  so  much  red  tape  to  go  through 
to  get  a  transfer,  that  it  was  simply  impossible. 

The  climate  in  St.  Louis  was  damp  and  unhealthy 
and  he  was  dissatisfied  and  disappointed.  In  this  spirit 
he  took  typhoid  fever  and  Captain  Thrall  wrote  us  that 
he  was  very  sick  and  wanted  to  see  some  of  his  friends. 


No  one  could  leave  but  Mother  and  we  persuaded  her 
to  go.  Upon  her  arrival  in  St.  Louis  she  found  the  right 
hospital  and  then  had  to  find  the  right  officer  to  give  her 
a  pass.  He  could  not  be  found.  The  guard  in  charge  of 
the  ward  told  her  that  Nathan  was  dying  and,  in  her 
desperation,  she  convinced  him  that  she  was  Nathan’s 
mother  and  he  allowed  her  to  go  in.  Nathan  knew  her 
and  asked  her  many  questions  but  soon  began  to  sink 
away.  He  died  before  midnight  on  November  n,  1 86 1 , 
holding  Mother’s  hand  until  the  last  breath  was  gone. 
He  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  homesick  and  broken 
hearted. 

He  was  taken  away  and  prepared  for  burial  in  a 
metal  coffin  and  Mother  returned  home  with  his  body. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Elizabethtown  cemetery  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors  by  Company  A  of  the  76th  Regiment,  the 
friends  and  relatives  he  so  longed  to  be  with. 

My  youngest  brother,  Edward  Lemert,  was  born 
September  22,  1845.  While  attending  Hiram  College  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E  of  the  42nd  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers  under  Colonel  J.  A.  Garfield.  He  served  for 
three  years  and  was  discharged  in  September  1864,  the 
only  one  of  my  four  brothers  to  survive  the  war. 

The  Licking  County  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  was 
named  Lemert  Post  in  honor  of  Captain  Thaddeus  and 
his  brave  Lemert  cousins. 

And  now  to  go  back  and  resume  my  own  story: 

On  May  3,  1864,  Henry  was  called  to  enter  the 


army  and  was  classified  as  the  Muskingum  Home  Guards 
to  serve  a  hundred  days.  Those  were  trying  times  for 
the  mothers  and  children  left  at  home.  I  was  left  at  home 
with  six  children,  the  oldest  fourteen  and  the  youngest 
less  than  one  year,  and  a  farm  and  stock  to  look  after. 
He  and  my  brother  Thomas,  had  also  answered  the  call 
for  farmers  and  citizens  to  defend  Cincinnati  from  a 
large  force  from  the  South.  They  were  called  “The 
Squirrel  Hunters  Brigade”  for  they  took  their  own  guns, 
the  ones  they  were  accustomed  to  use  when  hunting. 
When  the  danger  to  Cincinnati  was  over,  these  farmers 
and  citizens  were  honorably  discharged  by  Governor  Tod 
of  Ohio.  This  was  in  1862. 

Henry  served  at  Patterson  Hospital,  Patterson 
Park,  Maryland.  During  the  time  he  was  gone  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  having  the  sheep  sheared  and  selling 
the  wool.  Our  letters  to  each  other  consisted  mainly  of 
my  questions  and  Henry’s  advice  and,  bolstered  by  that 
advice,  I  got  99c  a  pound  for  our  wool  when  all  the 
neighbors  round  about  had  accepted  85c. 

Our  next  son,  born  July  3,  1868,  was  named  for 
my  brave  cousin,  Captain  Thaddeus  Lemert.  When  little 
Thad  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  a  tragedy  befell 
the  family.  Locke,  who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  was 
thrown  from  a  horse  when  it  slipped  on  a  little  film  of 
ice  and  was  dragged  for  some  distance.  He  was  killed 
instantly  and  again  we  sorrowed  for  a  fine  child. 

Our  last  child,  born  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1874, 
was  a  daughter  whom  Ida  decided  should  be  called 
“Nellie”  for  reasons  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  nar- 


rative.  Edward  by  this  time  was  a  physician  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  I  have  always  cherished  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  me  when  she  was  born.  I  give  it  to  you  now: — 

Philadelphia  Hospital 
June  17, 1874 

Dear  Mother, 

Although  I  have  mailed  a  letter  to  Pa  and  Alice 
upon  hearing  of  the  birth  of  my  new  sister,  I  will 
write  to  you.  Your  trial  and  tribulation  is  now  over 
and  all  is  gladness  and  hope  where  before  all  was 
fear  and  trembling.  Although  she  brings  with  her 
trouble  and  annoyance,  she  will  soon,  with  her  in¬ 
nocent  and  artful  ways,  win  a  warm  place  in  all 
your  hearts.  I  already,  although  I  am  far  away  and 
may  not  see  her  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  feel 
for  her  a  brother’s  love. 

Is  there  anything  more  noble  upon  earth  than  to 
see  a  mother  surrounded  by  a  large  and  loving 
flock  of  children?  I  just  received  a  postal  card  in¬ 
forming  me  of  her  existence  and  saying  that  I  was 
expected  home  to  give  her  a  name. 

I  can’t  but  think  that  when  she  becomes  a  woman 
I  will  be  an  old  man.  May  the  lives  of  her  parents 
be  spared  to  see  the  bloom  of  womanhood  mantle 
her  cheek  and  may  she  unite  in  herself  the  virtues 
of  all  your  other  children  and  exceed  them  all  in 
kindness,  is  the  wish  of  her  brother  and 

Your  Affectionate  Son, 


Edward 


Among  her  papers  were  found  these  reminiscences 
about  three  particular  children. 

Doctor : — 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  chirping  to  get  you  to  smile. 
You  were  just  beginning  to  walk  at  14  months,  when 
you  were  taken  sick  with  teething  and  dysentery.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  August  and  September  I  stayed  in  the 
country  with  you  or  we  never  would  have  raised  you. 
The  cholera  was  in  Newark  that  year  and  there  were 
many  deaths  from  it.  You  were  well  and  hearty  by  the 
first  of  October  when  I  came  home.  You  could  then  walk 
but  would  not  try  to  talk. 

Alice  was  born  the  next  year,  which  event  you  did 
not  at  all  like.  You  would  try  to  push  her  off  my  lap. 
One  day  you  found  the  tack  hammer  and  immediately 
started  for  the  cradle,  where  Alice,  a  month  old,  was 
sleeping.  I  followed  you  and  just  as  you  were  about  to 
strike  her  with  it,  took  it  out  of  your  hands.  She  was 
awake  looking  at  you.  You  were  so  provoked  that  you 
struck  your  chubby  arms  against  the  cradle  and  she 
laughed  aloud  at  you.  It  seemed  to  change  your  whole 
nature  to  hear  her  laugh  and  you  did  it  again  and  again 
to  amuse  her.  Ever  after  that  you  loved  her  and  when 
she  was  a  little  older  you  took  great  delight  in  her 
wanting  you  to  love  and  kiss  her.  Although  you  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  her,  you  would  not  only  kiss  her,  but  would 
bite  her  with  your  mouthful  of  teeth. 

You  were  full  of  mischief,  although  so  quiet — never 


saying  a  word  but  making  all  your  wants  known  by  signs 
and  grunts. 

We  had  a  shed  summer  kitchen  and  in  it  was  a 
well,  boxed  up  about  three  feet  and  having  a  windlass 
and  pulley  to  draw  the  water.  You  could  just  reach  the 
top  of  the  curb  and  everything  you  could  get  hold  of 
would  be  dropped  over  the  curb  and  into  the  well.  The 
blacking  brush,  tincups,  pans  and  everything  had  to  be 
kept  out  of  your  reach.  I  had  a  box  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen  in  which  I  kept  the  soiled  clothes.  One  day  I 
was  busy  in  the  next  room  and  supposed  there  was  no 
harm  you  could  do.  Hearing  your  busy,  pattering  feet, 
I  decided  to  see  what  you  were  up  to.  I  found  you 
pushing  the  last  article  from  the  soiled  clothes  box  over 
the  curb.  I  looked  down  and  the  water  was  covered  with 
clothes.  We  had  a  three-pronged  hook  and  with  it  I  drew 
out  all  the  clothes  I  could  get.  When  your  Pa  came 
home,  he  fished  out  several  more  things  we  had  not  miss¬ 
ed — a  candlestick,  a  pair  of  old  scissors,  a  tincup  and  a 
shoe.  So  another  round  of  boards  was  put  on  the  curb 
and  stopped  the  fun. 

When  you  were  three  you  learned  to  talk  from 
Alice.  When  you  were  four  you  had  typhoid  fever. 

You  always  had  a  great  desire  to  see  inside  things. 
All  sorts  of  toys  were  torn  up  to  see  how  they  were  made. 
Destruction,  Pa  called  it. 

You  learned  the  alphabet  from  headlines  on  news¬ 
papers  long  before  we  had  any  thought  of  teaching  you. 


You  read  all  kinds  of  books.  We  tried  to  get  good  books 
for  you.  You  had  read  the  Bible  through  before  you  were 
nine  and  Josephus  before  you  were  twelve.  You  started 
to  school  to  Aunt  Ditha  Ried  when  you  were  five  years 

old. 


In  June  after  you  were  a  year  old,  Barnum’s  show 
was  in  town.  Tom  Thumb  and  the  dwarf,  Minnie  War¬ 
ner,  were  the  great  attractions.  I  set  you  in  Tom’s 

Thumb’s  carriage  for  a  minute. 

Ida: 

As  the  day  has  rolled  around  for  your  47th  birthday, 
I  will  have  a  letter  for  you  and,  if  you  care  to  keep  it, 
it  will  be  a  message  from  your  aged  mother  long  after 
she  is  dead  and  gone. 

At  the  age  of  31  years  and  on  July  31,  1859  at 
four  o’clock  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  had  my  seventh 
child — a  daughter.  The  family  at  this  time  were  all  at 
home — Doctor  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Alice  in  her 
ninth,  Clay  and  Locke  were  five  and  three.  Your  dear 
grandmother  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Dr.  McCann  were 
present  at  your  birth.  You  were  a  fat  little  red  headed 
babe,  not  very  good  natured  to  start  with.  Alice  was 
your  nurse  and  very  proud  of  her  baby  sister. 

In  September  after  you  were  three  years  old,  your 
Pa  was  called  out  to  defend  Cincinnati  from  the  rebels, 
in  what  was  called  the  Squirrel  Hunters’  Call.  We  had 
a  very  large  crop  of  peaches  that  year.  We  were  up  in 
the  peach  orchard  at  work  drying  peaches,  when  the  two 


church  bells  commenced  ringing  and  kept  it  up  until 
all  the  people  within  sound  of  it  went  to  town  and 
found  out  what  was  wanted. 

Pa  came  back  and  said  he  was  going — would  start 
from  Newark  at  12  o’clock.  So  I  boiled  a  ham  and  made 
a  haversack  and  Grandma  molded  bullets,  while  Pa 
cleaned  up  the  old  musket.  We  kiln-dried  about  six 
bushels  of  peaches  and  sent  about  half  of  them  to  the 
76th  Regiment,  where  there  were  a  great  many  sick 
soldiers. 

We  would  go  to  the  orchard  after  breakfast,  take 
our  dinner  and  work  all  day  at  the  peaches.  This  was 
fun  for  you  and  the  little  boys,  Clay  and  Locke.  A  storm 
had  blown  down  a  large  oak  tree  and  at  the  top  it  was 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  You  would  run  on  the  trunk 
and  climb  on  the  brush  like  a  kitten.  You  were  a  very 
active  child. 

In  November  of  this  same  year  Aunt  Julia  and  I 
went  to  Henry  County  to  visit  Uncle  Abner  Lemert.  I 
took  you  with  me,  which  was  your  first  trip  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  We  stayed  all  night  at  William  Beckham’s  in 
Napoleon  and  went  out  to  Uncle’s  early  next  morning. 

Uncle  Abner  was  away  from  home  and  Aunt  Phoebe 
entertained  us.  When  Uncle  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
he  did  not  know  we  were  there  and  went  right  to  the 
kitchen  cupboard  to  get  something  to  eat.  You  did  not 
know  him,  of  course,  and  you  said  in  a  loud  voice,  “Ma, 


there  is  an  old  man  out  there  in  Aunt  Phoebe’s  cup¬ 
board  eating  all  her  things  up.5'  This  greatly  amused 
him  and  he  teased  you  about  it  every  day  you  were  there. 

Thad : — 

As  I  have  written  to  each  one  a  brief  history  of  his 
birth  and  early  life,  I  will  do  the  same  by  you.  You  were 
the  ninth  in  a  family  of  ten  children  born  to  us.  About 
eleven  o’clock  on  a  beautiful,  warm,  moonlight  night, 
Friday,  July  3,  1868,  you  were  born.  The  war  was  over 
and  people  were  pursuing  their  plans  for  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

You  were  a  fine  looking,  nine  pound  baby  with  light 
curly  hair.  You  grew  fat  and  all  loved  you.  Doctor  was 
19  and  Alice  was  17.  Alice  went  to  Delaware  to  school 
in  September  and  Pa  and  I  went  to  visit  her  the  next 
month,  taking  you  along.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  see 
a  fat,  sweet  baby  and  you  were  taken  from  room  to  room 
by  the  girls.  This  was  your  first  reception. 

I  named  you  for  my  brave  cousin,  Thaddeus  Lemert 
and  the  Lemert  family.  Aou  walked  at  one  year  old  and 
talked  quite  plain  and  could  sing  many  little  songs  be¬ 
fore  you  were  two.  You  were  quite  a  household  pet  and 
would  sit  up  on  a  chair  or  table  and  sing  songs  or  say 
little  speeches  to  entertain  company.  You  weren’t  afraid 
of  anyone  and  always  had  some  question  to  ask  of  the 
meanest  looking  tramp,  of  which  there  were  plenty  in 
the  country.  One  morning  one  came  in  before  you  were 
dressed,  and  while  I  was  getting  him  a  lunch,  you  took 


your  little  redtop  boots  and  asked  him  to  put  them  on 
for  you.  I  was  scared  to  see  him  touch  you. 

You  were  such  a  cute  little  mimic  and  would  imi¬ 
tate  everything  you  saw  your  Pa  do.  He  would  come  in 
of  a  cold  morning,  warm  his  hands  over  the  fire,  then 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  blaze  and  his  hands  crossed 
behind  him.  Then  he  would  turn  and  spit  into  the  fire. 
You  would  walk  up  and  do  the  same  thing,  which  often 
made  us  laugh,  even  through  our  tears,  for  we  had  had 
at  that  time  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  dear  and  precious 
little  boy,  killed  by  a  horse.  Oh!  the  sad  days! 

You  early  loved  to  have  stories  read  to  you  or  tales 
told  and  3mur  sympathetic  little  heart  would  nearly  burst 
with  emotion,  especially  over  little  Benny,  the  dying  son 
of  a  drunkard. 

VJv  VJv  VJ\  Vfv 

Years  have  passed,  bringing  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  anxieties  and  their  pleasures,  their  heartaches  and 
their  delights.  In  closing  this  story,  let  us  quote  directly 
from  the  diary : — 

On  my  eightieth  birthday,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
all  my  living  children  with  me.  They  had  spent  the  night 
in  our  home  without  my  knowing  they  were  here.  The 
three  boys  were  in  the  spare  room,  Alice  and  Ida  were 
in  Ida’s  room  and  Nelle  was  on  the  lounge  in  the  parlor. 
I  knew  Thad  and  Alice  were  here  but  never  dreamed 
of  John  and  Edward  coming. 


The  first  thing  that  morning  was  a  serenade  under 
our  window  by  the  Presbyterian  choir.  Then  I  heard 
voices  in  the  spare  room  where  Thad  was  to  have  slept 
alone.  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked  who  was  there. 
Doctor  pushed  John  into  my  arms  and  he,  too,  came  out 
and  grabbed  me.  Oh,  such  an  unexpected  and  happy 
greeting ! 

We  had  a  Christmas  tree  and  after  breakfast  the 
presents  were  called  off  by  Doctor  with  a  speech  made 
on  every  article.  There  were  all  sorts  of  toys  for  Pa  and 
a  gold  dollar  for  every  year  I  had  lived  for  me  from 
my  children.  Oh !  how  good  they  were  and  what  a  happy 
day  this  was! 

Mrs.  Shackleford  got  the  turkey  dinner.  The  boys 
soon  had  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  Alice  stayed  with 
us  the  balance  of  the  winter  and  that  was  such  a  com¬ 
fort  to  her  father  and  me. 

This  happy  event  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1908  and 
we  know  not  what  is  to  be  our  experience  in  the  coming 
year.  Pa  and  I  are  getting  old.  I  am  eighty  and  he  will 
be  eight-five  next  April. 

.•si*  'll  ik  sk  «k. 

Vjv  Vjv  Vjs  /ft  V|t 

October  20,  1909 

This  morning  we  noticed  a  change  in  dear  Pa’s  con¬ 
dition  and  we  all  knew  the  end  was  near  at  hand.  Al¬ 
though  he  knew  us  all,  his  mind  wandered  and  he  was 
distressed  over  imaginary  things  he  wanted  done.  John 


went  to  Thad’s  for  a  few  hours  and  when  he  returned 
his  father  did  not  know  him,  he  had  failed  so  fast.  Oh ! 
how  hard  to  see  him  going!  Aunt  Lou  was  here  a  little 
while.  Thad  and  Alice  came  with  John.  The  end  came 
before  eleven. 

October  22,  1909 

Up  early  this  morning,  Mrs.  Shackleford  helping. 
Doctor  and  Susan  arrive  at  nine  this  morning.  There  are 
so  many  flowers.  Doctor’s  was  a  lovely  wreath  of  mag¬ 
nolia  leaves.  Rev.  Sparks  of  Newark,  Rev.  King  of  Col¬ 
umbus  and  Rev.  Kemker  of  Perryton  had  the  services 
at  two  o’clock. 

We  returned  to  a  sad  home.  All  too  soon  our  loved 
ones  departed  to  their  homes,  except  dear  Alice,  who  is 
staying  with  us  for  a  few  weeks. 

Christmas  Day  1909. 

This  is  my  eighty-first  birthday.  In  the  sixty-two 
years  Pa  and  I  were  married,  we  were  rarely  separated. 
Ours  was  a  life  of  quiet  home  keeping  and  home  dwell¬ 
ing — the  happiest  way  to  live. 

*  *  *  * 

On  August  31,  1913,  aged  84  years  8  months  and  6 
days,  Mary  Ellen  Lemert  Montgomery,  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  her  sons  and  daughters,  closed  her  eyes  in 
peace. 


“A  worthy  woman  who  can  find? 

For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed , 

He  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  saying 
Many  daughters  have  done  worthily. 

But  thou  excellent  them  all  A 

Proverbs  31 


MEMORABILIA 


In  the  dusty  box  before  me  are  graying  and  decay¬ 
ing  treasures ,  some  of  which  I  want  to  share  with  you. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  many  letters  and 
clippings  to  include,  hut  the  following  should  prove  in¬ 
teresting. 

Flere  is  a  letter  from  John  Lemert,  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  It  is  included  here  as  one  more  evi- 
de?ice  of  wars  terrible  waste  of  manhood.  A  young  man 
with  this  determination,  this  philosophy,  this  keen  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  reaction  of  men  to  circumstance,  this 
ability  to  express  himself,  could  have  made  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  community.  But  before  his  “three  years’ ’ 
were  over,  his  name  was  added  to  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  country . 

Near  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

February  9,1862 

H.  A.  Montgomery,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  departure  from 


Ohio,  the  land  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  for  Dixie  and 
the  deprivation  of  all  the  creature  comforts  of  life. 
I  will  commemorate  the  occasion  by  scribbling  you 
a  few  lines  and  at  the  same  time  while  away  an 
idle  hour.  The  contemplation  causes  my  mind  to  run 
back  over  the  campaign  we  made  in  Ohio,  and  very 
naturally — without  any  effort  of  mine — a  compar¬ 
ison  is  drawn  with  that  made  in  Dixie.  On  com¬ 
parison  I  find  a  difference  but  will  not  stop  to 
describe  it.  Your  campaign  in  actual  service  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  may  enable  you  to  comprehend  what  it  is. 

Although  we  are  no  longer  of  the  circles  that  sit 
around  the  blazing  fire-sides  of  our  northern  homes 
on  these  long  winter  nights,  wh-en  the  apples,  cider 
and  nuts  go  round,  and,  although  we  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  more  Donation  Dinners  nor  have  the 
privilege  on  such  occasions  of  welcoming  to  our 
then,  but  now  not  so  much  so,  comfortable  quarters 
Fair  Women  and  Brave  Men,  and  although  the 
hardships  are  tenfold  greater,  the  duties  more  ar¬ 
duous  and  the  danger  from  disease  and  aerial  mes¬ 
sengers  considerably  increased,  yet  I  believe  we  can 
truthfully  say  we  stand  it  all  more  contentedly  than 
we  did  at  Camp  Sherman. 

We  have  come  to  view  everything  that  occurs, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — something  that  could  not  be  avoided — and 
are  neither  elated  with  successes  nor  depressed  by 
reverses.  We  work  like  a  well  regulated  machine — 


go  when  the  force  is  applied  (the  Colonel’s  com¬ 
mand)  and  when  started  we  don’t  care  where  in 
thunder  we  go  to.  If  I  have  exaggerated,  I  must  at 
least  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  service  tends  to 
produce  these  results,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  five  years  of  actual  campaigning  at  the  rate 
it  has  worked  on  this  regiment,  to  destroy  in  good 
soldiers — those  that  believe  in  subordination  and 
discipline  and  have  a  heart  for  the  work  they  are 
engaged  in — all  volition  whatever,  at  least  all  dis¬ 
position  to  shun  danger. 

It  doesn’t  avail  anything  for  a  soldier  to  express 
a  preference  for  what  he  shall  do  or  where  he 
shall  go,  for  where  duty  leads,  there  he  must  fol¬ 
low.  If  he  has  a  commander  in  whom  he  has  con¬ 
fidence,  he  will  by  degrees  become  as  obedient  to  his 
will  as  the  locomotive  to  the  engineer’s. 

After  we  had  been  in  Camp  Sherman  some  three 
months — a  period  rather  longer  than  regiments 
were  usually  left  in  camps  of  instruction — some  of 
the  boys  became  very  restive  and  would  say  if  they 
had  known  they  were  to  have  been  home  guards  they 
would  never  have  enlisted.  I  think  the  memory  of 
this  one  year’s  campaign  will  convince  them  that 
we  are  something  else.  Of  the  ioi  boys  of  Co.  A 
that  left  Camp  Sherman  one  year  ago  today,  25  have 
died  or  have  been  killed  or  disabled  and  discharged. 
At  that  rate,  provided  there  were  no  deserters, 
there  would  be  25  left  to  return  at  the  expiration 


of  their  term  of  service.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
and  indeed  there  is  a  prospect  of  our  returning  long 
before  the  period  of  our  enlistment  is  over. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  which  we  require 
more  men  and,  as  they  will  not  volunteer,  they  will 
have  to  be  drafted  or  conscripted.  If  a  sufficient 
force,  say  3  or  400,000  more  men,  is  put  in  the 
field,  the  Rebs.,  who  have  almost  their  last  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  field  already,  will  be  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  unanimity  of  sentiment 
in  the  north  or  in  congress  to  allow  of  the  raising 
of  this  force  by  draft  or  conscription,  I  suppose  we 
will  have  to  conclude  a  dishonorable  peace,  which 
will  last  until  both  sections  have  gathered  new  re¬ 
sources  for  war,  when  it  will  be  renewed  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  For  it  is  evident  from  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  we  can  never  be  two 
nations.  Then  the  voice  of  all  true  men  of  the  army 
is  fight.  Fight  them  while  you  have  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  not  wait  until  they  have  constructed 
a  navy,  gathered  materials  for  war  and  become  in 
all  respects  as  formidable  as  we. 

I  could  with  pleasure  and  delight  beat  my  sword 
into  a  plow  share  and,  Cincinnatus-like,  return  to 
tilling  the  soil,  for  I  hate  everything  connected  with 
the  service.  But,  much  as  I  hate  it  and  feel  the 
privations  of  camp  life,  I  will  stay  in  the  field  my 


three  years  and  more  rather  than  submit  to  a  separa¬ 
tion. 

Now  Henry,  I  have  done  all  I  promised  to  do. 
I  have  scribbled  and  that  is  all,  and  it  is  all  I  can 
do,  I  have  no  news.  We  get  our  news  from  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  and  I  have  not  seen  one  for 
two  weeks.  I  refer  you  to  it-  for  news  concerning 
what  we  are  doing  and  expect  to  do. 

I  started  up  to  see  Edward  yesterday  and  found 
him  about  a  mile  this  side  of  his  camp  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  building  a  levee.  I  talked  with  him  an  hour 
or  two.  He  is  fat  and  hearty  and  in  good  spirits. 
He  is  to  be  down  to  see  me  in  a  few  days.  We  are 
about  three  miles  apart. 

We  are  mostly  well,  none  sick  but  some  com¬ 
plaining.  I  have  written  at  least  a  dozen  letters  since 
I  received  one.  The  last  one  I  got  from  home  was 
dated  December  28th,  nearly  six  weeks  ago.  We 
have  heard  of  Charley  Lemert’s  death.  Also  that 
Orren  had  reached  home  with  the  remains  of 
Thaddeus.  Got  a  letter  from  John  Anderson 
(wounded)  in  the  hospital  at  Memphis  that  he  was 
doing  well.  He  did  not  sa}^  anything  about  any  of 
the  rest  nor  have  we  heard  through  other  sources. 

That  is  all.  Goodnight. 

J.  A.  Lemert 


And  now  wc  quote ,  exactly,  the  newspaper  obituary 
notice  for  Margaret  Fleming  Lemert : — 

MRS.  MARGARET  LEMERT 

*  m  * 

Final  Departure  of  a  Lady  Who  is  Well  Known 

*  *  * 

The  death  a  few  days  before,  and  the  burial  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  in  the  quiet  little  cemetery  at 
Perryton,  Licking  County,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Lemert, 
marks  the  last  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  remarkable  woman. 
A  woman  who  gave  more  and  better  blood,  and  gave  it 
without  vain  regrets,  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
realm,  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  nation’s  extremity 
in  1 86 1.  A  woman,  the  names  of  whose  four  sons  have 
been  mentioned,  perhaps,  in  every  Grand  Army  post  in 
the  land.  The  mother  of  a  family  for  whom  Lemert  Post 
No.  71  of  this  city  (Newark)  was  named  and  from  the 
walls  of  which  look  down  the  faces  of  four  sons,  three 
whose  life  blood  has  stained  as  many  battlefields. 

Mrs.  Lemert  was  born  Miss  Margaret  Fleming  in 
the  year  1809  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Nathan  Fleming.  She  met  and  loved  Beverly  Lemert 
and  married  him  December  20,  1827.  A  family  of  four 
sons  and  six  daughters  blessed  the  union  and  all  the  sons 
lived  to  hear  and  heed  their  country’s  call,  although  the 
father  had  died  in  1855. 

John  A.  Lemert,  the  eldest,  enlisted  as  sergeant,  Co. 
A  76th  O.  V.  I.  October  5th,  1861  at  the  age  of  27.  He 


was  wounded  at  Ringold  Gap,  Ga.  November  27,  1863 
and  died  December  1,  1863. 

Thomas  J.  Lemert  enlisted  on  May  2,  1864  in  the 
100  day  service  in  the  135th  O.  N.  G.  as  first  sergeant 
at  the  age  of  28.  He  was  captured  at  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.  on  July  4  and  died  in  Andersonville  prison  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year. 

Nathan  Lemert  was  18  years  of  age,  in  Denison 
University,  and  enlisted  under  Captain  Homer  Thrall 
in  the  17th  O.  V.  I.  in  April  1861.  He  reenlisted  in  the 
220th  O.  V.  I.  in  September  as  a  corporal  and  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  a  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  November  14, 
1861. 

Though  the  heroic  lady  had  aided  and  encouraged 
her  older  sons  to  go  into  the  ranks,  she  objected  to  the 
enlistment  of  Edward  Lemert,  the  youngest  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  at  the  age  of  16.  The  death  of  her  husband  had 
thrown  upon  her  the  management  of  a  large  farm  and 
the  war  had  taken,  willingly  or  forcibly,  from  the  fields 
of  Ohio  many  thousands  of  its  lusty  sons.  She  saw  Ed¬ 
ward  leave  Hiram  College  under  the  leadership  of  the 
lamented  Garfield  in  the  42nd  O.  V.  I.  not  without 
some  heartburnings.  She  followed  him  to  the  front  in 
a  vain  effort  to  secure  his  release,  but  finding  that  he 
was  determined  to  stay,  she  bravely  returned  to  her  farm 
home  and  faced  the  problems  of  life  alone. 

Edward  was  the  only  son  who  survived  the  perils  of 
war,  and,  inheriting  his  mother’s  executive  ability,  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  bank  in  Stillwater,  Okla. 


Mrs.  Lemert  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious 
faith.  She  and  her  husband  joined  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  1834.  The  church  of  that  denomination  in  Perryton 
was  constructed  by  her  efforts  and  largely  by  her  own 
contributions.  It  is  remembered  of  her  that  some  years 
ago,  during  her  limited  stay  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa  with 
her  son  Edward,  she  contributed  $800  to  aid  the  local 
church  and  donated  the  preacher’s  salary  for  a  year  to 
aid  the  society — a  weak  one  there. 


Her  love  of  country  was  noted  locally.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life,  she  made  her  home  in  the  home¬ 
stead  with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradfield.  Three  years 
ago  the  latter  moved  to  this  city  and  the  aged  mother 
took  up  her  abode  with  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Montgomery,  preferring  to  stay  among  the  hills  which 
she  had  known  from  her  youth.  Until  within  a  few  days 
of  her  death  she  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health  and 
vigor  and,  although  nearly  90  years  of  age,  she  took  an 
interest  in  current  things  as  great  as  those  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  younger. 


From  the  pack  of  correspondence  between  Henry  and 
Mary  Ellen  Montgomery  during  the  time  Henry  was 
serving  in  the  Union  Army,  here  are  two  letters .  It  was 
a  pretty  worrying  time  for  Alary  in  the  busy  season  on 
the  farm ,  and  evidently  the  life  of  a  soldier  had  its  dis¬ 
advantages  too. 


White  Oak  Creek 
Gwinus  Falls,  Md. 

July  17,  1864 

Dear  Mary ; 

This  beautiful  Sunday  morning  finds  me  located 
at  this  place.  We  are  west  of  the  city  about  two 
miles.  We  are  doing  guard  duty  here  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  city  to  Frederick.  We  first  left 
Patterson  Park  and  were  engaged  pressing  horses. 
From  that  we  were  ordered  to  Fort  No.  1  at  the 
west  end  of  Baltimore  street.  We  stayed  a  few  days 
and  were  then  ordered  to  our  present  location. 

While  at  the  Fort  we  were  compelled  to  sleep  in 
the  barracks,  which  were  very  dirty  and  lousy.  We 
all  caught  a  few  gray  backs.  Well,  this  Sunday 
morning  finds  the  boys,  some  with  their  shirts  off 
looking  for  gray  backs,  others  washing  and  boiling 
their  clothes.  I  think  I  got  rid  of  them,  if  not,  I 
will  persevere  until  I  accomplish  it. 

How  long  we  will  stay  here  I  cannot  say,  but 
think  not  long.  The  next  letter  you  receive  from 
me  will  be  from  some  other  point.  The  big  scare 
is  now  over  in  the  city.  We  have  had  a  great  ex¬ 
citement  here,  of  which  the  papers  can  keep  you 
better  posted  than  1  can  tell  you. 

We  are  very  pleasantly  located  here,  fine  water 
and  shade,  which  makes  it  very  pleasant  for  us,  a 


creek  to  wash  in.  I  have  not  heard  from  Thomas 
for  some  time.  Heard  that  his  company  was  cap¬ 
tured  today.  Sigal’s  train  is  on  its  way  back  to 
Martinsburg,  passing  by  while  I  am  writing,  240 
wagons  strong. 

I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  not  getting  a 
letter  from  you  this  week.  I  have  not  heard  from 
home  since  Julia  wrote  to  me  the  7th  of  this  month. 
I  suppose  your  letters  are  delayed  on  the  road.  O ! 
what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  hear  from  home.  My 
health  is  very  good,  for  which  I  feel  thankful. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  boys  are  sick;  some  two  or 
three  I  fear  will  never  be  permitted  to  return  home. 
They  are  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  James  Parks  and 
James  Walcott  are  the  worst  cases.  They  are  at 
Patterson  Park  Hospital.  I  am  going  over  to  see 
them  today — will  have  about  8  miles  to  walk.  I 
hope  they  may  get  well. 

Julia  told  me  that  you  had  sold  our  wool  for 
99  cents  per  pound.  I  think  you  made  a  very  nice 
sale  and  I  feel  quite  well  satisfied.  You  did  not 
tell  me  how  much  we  had  and  how  much  you  kept 
out  to  take  to  the  factory,  how  much  did  they  aver¬ 
age  to  the  fleece,  etc.,  etc. 

You  will  please  say  to  Mr.  Tracy  that  I  want 
the  wheat  stacked  in  the  little  meadow  by  the  old 
barn,  a  little  southwest  of  the  old  log  barn.  If 
the  wheat  is  very  heavy,  you  can  have  Brodises 


share  and  our  patch  stacked  in  the  Athy  field  this 
side  of  where  Ried  lives.  I  want  some  straw  handy 
to  the  house,  and  if  the  wheat  should  be  thrashed 
before  I  get  back,  have  the  straw  well  put  up  as  it 
will  be  very  valuable.  All  kinds  of  goods  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  very  high  at  this  time.  Meat  is  worth 
30  cents  per  pound ;  butter  has  gone  up  to  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  pound;  flour  $18  per  barrel  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  I  had  thought  of  buying  a 
small  box  of  goods  for  our  use  and  shipping  home. 
You  can  send  me  a  list  of  what  you  want. 

I  sleep  with  your  photo  under  my  pillow. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  A.  Montgomery 

Perryton,  Ohio 
July  24,  1864 

My  Dear  Henry; 

I  received  your  kind  favor  in  the  shape  of  two 
letters  last  Saturday  and  also  read  one  directed  to 
Julia.  I  wrote  you  one  and  mailed  it  at  Newark, 
which  I  fear  you  will  not  get  as  I  directed  it  to 
Fort  No.  1 .  Clark  advised  me  so  to  direct  it  and 
by  yours  I  see  you  have  moved  from  there. 

Well,  I  will  have  to  hurry  and  write  as  I  want 
to  send  this  to  Frazeysburg  by  Clay  this  afternoon. 

I  am  quite  tired,  too,  have  been  washing  today. 


Mary  Ann  has  got  tired  of  work  and  has  gone  home 
to  stay  awhile. 

1  am  glad  your  trouble  and  excitement  is  over 
for  I  expect  you  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  not  so 
hard  as  the  Licking  County  boys.  Poor  fellows! 
they  were  all  captured.  We  got  a  few  lines  from 
poor  Tom  written  on  the  4th  of  July  and  left  with 
a  wounded  man  who  sent  it  for  him.  He  seemed 
to  feel  very  bad.  It  do*es  seem  so  hard  that  they 
have  to  be  taken  off  south. 

I  presume  Uncle  Dan  has  arrived  there  before 
this.  We  are  anxious  to  hear  how  Albert  is. 

Well,  we  are  about  done  harvesting.  Have  a 
little  hay  to  stack  yet.  It  has  been  raining  today 
or  they  might  have  finished.  We  have  had  a  long 
harvest.  This  is  the  fourth  week  we  have  been  at 
it.  We  have  not  had  much  help  and  Eddy  has  been 
sick  part  of  the  time.  John  Jones  has  not  worked 
but  two  or  three  days  since  harvest  commenced  and 
hands  are  very  high.  I  have  to  pay  $1.50  a  day  for 
making  hay. 

Wesley  Fairall  has  just  stepped  in  and  handed 
me  a  letter  from  you.  1  was  very  glad  to  get  it  al¬ 
though  you  grumbled  some  about  my  not  writing 
oftener,  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  did  not 
know  where  to  write  for  awhile  and  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  have  been  so  very  busy  I  had  not 
much  time,  but  my  hard  work  has  been  for  your 


approbation.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  hard  of  me 
for  attending  well  to  your  business. 

It  is  enough  to  make  me  blush  for  you  to  be 
continually  telling  me  you  sleep  with  that  photo. 
Have  you  got  well  of  the  itch  and  rid  of  the  lice  yet? 

You  asked  to  know  how  Mr.  Evans  and  wife 
get  along.  Well,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  very  pleasant 
especially  with  the  girls.  She  don’t  lay  hold  of  the 
work  to  suit  them  and  is  cross,  they  say.  They  call 
her  “Old  Jordan  Stormy  Banks”,  a  funny  name. 
They  don’t  like  her  at  all  and  I  think  intend  to 
marry  as  soon  as  possible.  John  Patten  is  waiting 
on  Mary  Ann  and  Bill  Simson  on  Bet,  regular. 

You  can  tell  George  Anderson  he  can  stay  an¬ 
other  hundred  days  now,  as  Mary  Jane  has  a  plow- 
boy,  came  night  before  last. 

You  spoke  of  my  sending  a  list  of  what  I  want¬ 
ed  in  the  goods  line.  I  bought  $12  worth  of  goods 
about  six  weeks  ago  before  the  price  went  up  and 

1  do  not  need  much  more.  I  need  muslin  the  worst 
but  I  can  get  along  awhile  longer  as  I  don’t  think 
it  is  advisable  to  buy  at  the  present  rates — 60  and 
75  cents  here.  I  would  like,  if  not  too  high,  for  you 
to  get  a  box  of  lamb’s  wool  stockings  for  me  and 
Alice.  Get  them  different  colors  if  you  can.  About 

2  or  3  pair  white  and  the  balance  colored.  Get 
ribbed  stockings  and  a  pair  of  shoes  apiece,  that  is 
if  you  can.  I  will  send  Alice’s  measure  in  my  next. 


I  did  not  save  any  wool  to  exchange  at  the  factory, 
as  you  had  often  said  there  was  nothing  made  at  it. 
I  got  my  stocking  yarn  spun  at  the  factory  here. 

Well,  I  must  close,  so  goodbye, 

Your 

Mary 

P.S.  Park’s  body  was  buried  the  next  day — the  day 
I  went  to  Newark.  I  would  not  have  gone  if  I  had 
known  it.  Our  wool  weighed  1052  lbs.,  average 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Eddy  says  we  are  all 
well.  Johnny  throws  you  a  kiss  now.  He  can  say 
‘scat’  but  can’t  walk  yet.  I  send  this  to  Patterson 
Park. 


Grandma — Mary  E.  Montgomery — used  to  express 
herself  in  verse  on  occasions  and  we  will  include  one  of 
her  poems,  not  for  its  value  as  poetry  but  for  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  family . 

September  5,  ’92 

My  Dear  Children, 

I  will  give  you  my  contribution  this  time  in  a  poem 
composed  last  Saturday  while  stirring  grape  butter  under 
the  old  pear  tree. 


FOR  THE  FAMILY  LETTER  OF  SEPTEMBER 


Today,  as  I  sat  under  the  old  pear  tree, 

Stirring  the  grape  butter  for  you  and  for  me, 

I  thought  of  the  gallons  of  apple,  peach  and  pear 
I  had  so  often  made  on  this  spot,  year  after  year. 

As  I  do  this  annual  work,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
That  you  are  all  with  me  to  help  eat  and  drink. 

And  when  I  think  over  the  busy  days  of  yore 
It  was  hurry  and  hustle  to  lay  up  the  winter  store. 

All  the  while  fond  memories  chased  through  my  mind 
as  I  gazed 

On  the  bubbling  butter  and  the  fire  as  it  blazed. 

Now  the  scene  would  bring  a  smile,  then  again  a  sigh 
As  I  heard  familiar  voices,  they  seemed  so  very  nigh. 

As  I  looked  up  at  the  old  tree  that  has  stood  so  many 
storms, 

With  its  old  ragged  branches  and  its  trunk  full  of  worms, 
I  could  read  the  incidents  which  would  fill  a  page 
Of  my  life’s  history  from  youth  to  old  age. 

I  well  remember  in  thirty-eight,  when  but  a  little  girl 
I  held  its  tiny  branch  while  my  father  turned  the  soil. 
He  said  it  was  mine,  and  I  watched  it  as  it  grew 
Little  thinking  then  that  it  would  shelter  me  in  ninety- 
two. 


Of  its  thorny  branches  all  the  boys  can  truly  tell, 

For  you  have  all  climbed  it  for  the  ripest,  ere  they  fell. 
Some  would  stand  and  watch  to  snatch,  and  then  a  race 
As  the  climber  hustled  down  and  entered  the  chase. 

Thus  the  old  tree  has  brought  us  fun  as  well  as  fruit. 

It  has  made  a  grateful  shade  for  man  as  well  as  brute. 
Although  so  unsightly  and  no  more  a  handsome  tree 
With  its  trunk  all  decaying  — yet  it  may  outlive  me. 

Now  as  the  family  letter  should  be  on  its  way 
You  will  all  know  what  I  am  doing  today. 

So  you  all  must  come  home  next  summer  and  have  a 
share 

In  the  butters  I  have  made  of  grape,  peach  and  pear. 

I 

Dear  Thad,  in  the  last  you  were  left,  but  not  as  a  slight 
For  you  had  said  before  you  did  not  care  to  write. 

But  we  will  forgive,  so  take  your  pen  in  hand, 

Retrieve  your  former  words  and  with  us,  united  stand. 

I  second  the  motion  of  my  loving  son  John 
That  the  letter  stay  one  week  and  then  send  it  on. 
Away  across  the  plains  to  your  kind  sister  Alice 
Hoping  to  her  pains  and  aches  ’twill  be  a  soothing  solace. 

My  dear  Clay,  I  will  extend  my  hand  halfway  to  greet 
And  thank  you  for  giving  us  due  meet, 

In  your  early  training  and  your  regard  for  our  delight 
And  I  will  truly  say,  “Go  ahead  and  Always  write  ” 


Ida,  you  must  not  of  your  home  and  baby  be  too  proud 
Or  we  of  the  family  will  cry  aloud. 

The  father  and  mother,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  too, 

H  ave  a  share  in  your  pride  and  3^our  contribution’s  due. 

Helen,  I  would  like  to  sit  at  your  window  and  behold 
The  glorious,  everchanging  sea;  its  beauties  have  never 

been  told. 

But  alas!  what  mortals  are  we!  ever  after  some  phantom 
fleet 

Never  seeing  the  beauties  that  lie  at  our  feet. 

To  my  son,  Edward,  of  this  journal  commander-in-chief, 

I  commit  these  lines,  as  a  strange  lot  of  subjects  in  brief, 
Hoping  for  you  a  grand  success  and  a  rich  harvest,  sure, 
That  greatest  fame  go  with  your  name  from  all  you  cure. 

Now  as  the  letter  goes  around,  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber 

Let  us  send  such  a  greeting  that  we  will  all  remember, 
d  he  love  of  father,  brothers,  sisters  and  mother, 

May  it  continue  in  this  world  and  unite  us  in  another. 

As  ever  yours, 


Ma 


THE  MONTGOMERY  STORY 

Our  story  of  the  Montgomery  family  comes  almost 
entirely  from  a  little  book  called  “History  of  the  De¬ 
scendants  and  Connections  of  William  Montgomery  and 
James  Somerville”,  which  was  published  in  Newark  in 
1897.  There  is  the  same  vigorous  Protestant  ancestry 
on  this  side  of  the  family.  In  1559  Henry  II  of  France 
gave  a  tournament  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  insisted  upon  Gabriel  Compte  De- 
Montgomery,  a  member  of  his  bodyguard,  entering  the 
lists  with  him.  In  the  conflict  the  King  was  mortally 
wounded.  Montgomery  fled  to  England.  In  1562  he  went 
back  to  France  to  take  part  in  the  religious  wars,  and 
after  twelve  years  of  valiant  service  for  the  Protestants, 
was  captured  and  beheaded.  The  Montgomery  name 
figures  in  both  France  and  England. 

Because  so  many  of  our  cousins  do  not  own  and 
have  never  seen  this  Montgomery  History,  let  us  quote 
more  or  less  verbatim  a  little  of  it. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh,  lived  the  Linn,  Somerville  and  Montgomery 
families.  The  Linn  and  Somerville  families  had  inter¬ 
married.  William  Montgomery,  who  owned  a  small  tract 
of  land  near  Five-mile-town,  was  the  first  of  our  direct 
ancestors  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  knowledge.  He 
was  not  a  large  man;  was  bald  headed,  fair-complexion- 
ed  and  had  sandy  hair.  Even  when  an  old  man  he  stood 
erect  and  walked  with  a  firm  sturdy  step.  For  his  first 


wife  he  married  a  Miss  Wilson.  They  had  one  son,  John. 
His  second  wife  was  the  Widow  Linn,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  Somerville.  She  already  had  one 
child,  Mary  Ann  Linn,  who  married  her  cousin,  James 
Somerville,  and  emigrated  to  America  about  1802.  Wil¬ 
liam  Montgomery  and  this  second  wife  had  four  children, 
Samuel,  Margaret,  Henry  and  William.  This  second 
William  was  the  father  of  Henry  A.  Montgomery  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  all  three ,  father ,  son 
and  grandson,  are  buried  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio.  During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1797  and  1798 
they  saw7  their  neighbors’  houses,  barns  and  stacks  go  up 
in  flames.  Margaret  Linn  Montgomery  knew  that  she 
could  not  live  many  years  and  she  wanted  her  children 
to  be  assured  of  the  right  to  worship  as  they  pleased,  so 
she  urged  that  the  family  emigrate  to  America.  This  they 
did  in  1803. 

A t  this  point  a  sketch  written  by  Henry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  uncle  of  Henry  A.  Alontgomery ,  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  although  he  is  not  a  direct  ancestor.  This  is  what 
he  writes'. 

I  have  been  impressed  for  some  time  with  the  idea 
of  writing  a  short  sketch  of  my  life  and  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  but  thought  the  task  too  great  for  me,  being 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  However,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  embracing  a  period 
of  about  seventy  years.  In  the  reign  of  the  despotic  house 
of  Stuarts,  a  family  of  our  name  fled  from  Scotland  and 
settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  was  born  in  Goutmore, 


County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  January  8,  1790.  My  father 
was  of  the  middle  class.  I  very  early  acquired  the  art  of 
reading.  Being  raised  a  Presbyterian,  I  was  very  early 
taught  the  catechism  of  the  church.  When  eight  years 
old  I  read  Cook’s  voyage  around  the  world.  And  al¬ 
ways  being  fond  of  reading,  as  I  grew  to  manhood  read 
all  of  Rollen’s  Ancient  History  and  many  other  histories 
and  most  of  the  standard  authors  of  my  day.  I  never 
read  novels  and  was  always  opposed  to  the  reading  of 
fictitious  books,  which  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

Many  of  our  relatives  had  emigrated  to  America. 
Ireland  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  war  and 
internal  commotion,  but  the  great  Irish  rebellion  of  1797- 
98  was  over.  My  father  sold  his  little  estate.  On  the  3rd 
of  May,  1803,  our  whole  family  took  shipping  at  Lon¬ 
donderry,  a  walled  city  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  the  harbor  our  ship 
sailed  for  America.  Our  voyage  on  the  whole  was  very 
pleasant.  Our  noble  vessel  rose  above  the  mountain  waves. 
One  calm  morning  we  saw  many  sea  monsters.  The 
breath  of  the  huge  whales  looked  like  so  many  smoke 
stacks.  On  the  4th  of  July,  being  Sabbath,  it  was  announc¬ 
ed  by  the  sailors  that  land  was  ahead.  O !  what  rejoicing. 
In  a  short  time  we  could  see  land  with  the  naked  eye. 
We  slowly  made  our  way  up  the  Delaware  river  and 
that  evening  cast  anchor  safely  at  New  Castle,  where 
they  brought  on  board  fresh  water  and  bread.  The  next 
day  we  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  up  to  Wilmington. 


There  we  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  a  wagon  which 
took  us  into  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  few  days  we  all  got 
safely  to  you r  Uncle  James  Somerville’s,  who  had  crossed 
the  ocean  the  year  before.  Two  months  after  we  landed 
Mother  died  of  consumption.  Your  Aunt  Mary  Somer¬ 
ville  was  with  her  till  she  died.  She  early  taught  her 
children  to  say  “Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven”.  She 
was  buried  in  a  cemetery  a  few  miles  east  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  Not  long  after  Mother’s  death  cousin 
Samuel  Linn  came  up  to  Lancaster  in  his  two-horse 
wagon  and  moved  us  down  to  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
We  rented  a  small  farm  near  Staunton,  the  county  seat, 
and  got  along  finely.  We  bought  a  team  of  horses  and 
raised  good  crops.  Grain  always  sold  high. 


My  Christian  Experience 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  age  I  attended  a  camp 
meeting  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  As  I  approach¬ 
ed  the  camp  ground  a  religious  awe  came  over  me,  a 
reverential  fear  fell  upon  me.  1  remained  at  the  meeting 
from  Saturday  till  Tuesday,  August  4.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  all  the  congregation  passed  by  the  stand  to 
bid  the  preacher  farewell.  I  never  expect  to  see  such  a 
time  again.  I  was  sitting  near  the  stand  laboring  under 
strong  emotion.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  my  day  of 
grace  was  passed.  I  arose  to  go  out  to  a  log  nearby,  but 
a  weakness  came  over  me  and  I  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  I  could  raise  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Passive  in  the 
hand  of  God,  I  lay  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter. 


I  was  carried  and  laid  in  a  tent.  My  prayer  was,  Lord 
Jesus,  save  me.  In  an  instant,  quick  as  thought,  my  whole 
system  was  reanimated.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  shouted 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!  I  felt  that  the  atonement 
was  sufficient  for  all  my  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  I  then  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  church  in  Staunton.  I  was  well  pleased 
with  their  way  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  their  doc¬ 
trines,  government,  etc.,  and  after  asking  divine  guidance 
decided  to  join  this  church.  Instead  of  asking  me  long, 
hard  questions,  as  I  expected,  the  preacher,  Rev.  Joseph 
Carson,  simply  asked  me  if  it  was  my  desire  “to  flee  the 
wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  my  sins  and  become  a 
member  of  our  church”.  ( 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  entire  Montgomery  family,  William  Sr.,  John, 
Margaret,  Samuel,  Henry  and  William  Jr.,  eventually 
came  to  Ohio  during  the  period  from  1810-20.  Of  all 
of  these  Samuel  was  probably  the  most  interesting.  He 
became  a  Methodist  preacher  when  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Lie  belonged  to  the  Baltimore  conference  and  travel¬ 
ed  as  a  Circuit  rider  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  He  spent  one  year  on  a  missionary  tour 
through  Canada.  He  married  Nancy  Grimes  and  they 
had  no  children.  He  became  blind  fifteen  years  before 
his  death,  but  he  had  been  such  a  student  that  he  could 
continue  to  preach  and  no  one  in  the  country  command¬ 
ed  better  audiences  than  this  blind  old  veteran  of  the 
cross. 
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When  the  family  decided  to  migrate  to  Ohio,  Henry 
decided  to  start  a  few  months  early  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  Grimes  family,  of  whom  he  had  heard  through 
Samuel.  So  he  started  ahead  of  the  emigrant  trains  and 
went  one  hundred  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  the 
Grimes  home.  Time  required  haste  and  arrangements 
were  soon  made  and  on  September  27,  1810  Henry  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Grimes,  the  second  daughter.  Next  day  they 
started  out  with  pack  horses  and  all  Mary’s  belongings 
to  meet  the  caravan.  They  went  over  the  Alleghenies, 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,  followed  the  Muskingum 
to  Zanesville  and  thence  up  the  Licking  to  Newark. 

After  living  here  two  years,  Henry,  William  and 
their  father  bought  one  hundred  acres  on  the  Bowling 
Green,  five  miles  east  of  Newark.  Then  in  October  of 
1813,  William  went  back  to  Virginia  and  married  the 
third  Grimes  sister,  Margaret.  After  a  visit  of  two  weeks 
in  Virginia,  William  brought  Margaret  back  to  her  new 
home  in  Licking  County.  During  the  next  twenty  years, 
eleven  children  were  born  to  them — Samuel,  Nancy, 
Charles,  Margaret,  Clark,  Henry,  Mary,  John,  Emily, 
Lucinda  and  Amanda.  All  grew  to  maturity  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mary  and  Lucinda,  who  each  lived  but  a  year. 

Henry  A.  Montgomery  was  born  April  24,  1824  in 
Madison  Township,  Licking  County,  Ohio.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  the  farm  and  attending  a  three  months’ 
school  during  the  winter  term.  He  has  told  his  children 
that  his  first  recollection  is  of  being  told  to  stand  on  a 
stump  in  the  front  yard,  and,  as  anyone  passed  by,  to 


wave  a  flag  and  shout,  “Hoora}^  for  Jackson”.  Here  is 
a  little  of  his  own  reminiscence: 

My  first  recollection  of  attending  church  was  as  a 
barefooted  boy  with  my  mother.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  children  in  that  day  to  attend  church  with  uncovered 
feet.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions  among  the  more 
wealthy  class.  Preaching  in  those  days  was  in  private 
homes  and  in  the  school  houses  of  the  land.  My  father’s 
house  and  that  of  Thomas  Taylor  of  Bowling  Green 
were  permanent  preaching  places  for  quite  awhile.  The 
first  frame  church  was  built  at  Bowling  Green,  Madi¬ 
son  Township,  in  1837,  during  the  years  of  Asbury 
Lowery,  who  was  assigned  to  this  circuit  by  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Conference.  During  these  years  a  great 
revival  of  religion  took  place  and  many,  with  myself  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  united  with  the  church.  And  now,  at 
the  age  of  eighty- four  years  I  still  retain  my  membership. 
During  this  long  period  I  have  contributed  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  other  moral  and 
religious  institutions  and  hope  and  pray  that  when  the 
end  comes,  as  soon  it  will  that  I  may  be  forever  among 
those  who  have  been  “faithful  over  a  few  things.” 


EPILOGUE 

To  have  sketched  the  lives  of  the  Montgomery  sons 
and  daughters  in  this  little  book  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  And  yet,  in  those  lives  are  the  materials  from 
which  good  books  are  written — the  famous  surgeon,  the 
politician,  the  lawyer-farmer,  the  banker,  the  pioneer  wife 
in  the  new  west,  the  widow  with  her  business  experience 
and  the  club-woman. 

The  family  reunions  at  Oak  Lawn  are  memories  to 
be  cherished  by  those  who  were  part  of  them.  Do  you 
remember  the  old  covered  bridge?  The  headlines  of  the 
N  ewark  Advocate  for  Monday,  May  6,  1940  say 

“BRIDGE  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE*******STATE 
MARSHAL  TO  INVESTIGATE  CAUSE  OF 
BLAZE***STRUCTURE  OVER  WAKATOMIKA 
CREEK  NEAR  PERRYTON  LEFT  IN  RUINS 
**** believe  fire  of  INCENDIARY  ORIGIN.” 

So  another  landmark  is  gone. 

At  the  1893  reunion  at  Oak  Lawn  there  were 
printed  programs,  giving  the  names  of  those  present  and 
the  events  of  the  day.  It  also  contained  a  poem,  the  joint 
effort  of  Helen  Buckley  Montgomery  and  John  A.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  It  was  hastily  written  and  was  welcomed  with 
both  tears  and  laughter.  The  last  part  of  that  poem  would 
seem  to  be  a  fitting  end  to  this  little  story. 


THE  HOME-COMING 


“Thus  they  gather,  children  all, 
Underneath  these  oaks  so  tall; 

With  many  jokes  and  merry  laughter 
The  old  home  rings  from  floor  to  rafter. 

Father,  though  thy  locks  be  gray,  i 
Coming  shadows  flee  away; 

For  a  life  so  just  and  true 
Gives  us  courage,  thus  to  do. 

Mother  dear,  with  children  seven, 

You  have  made  our  home  a  heaven  ; 
Keeping  warm  the  hearth-stone  fender 
Ever  faithful,  ever  tender. 

Soon  our  feet  will  outward  go 
To  the  world  of  care  and  woe; 

But  the  memory  of  this  time 
Will  forever  be  entwined 
Through  the  woof  and  web  of  life 
To  the  end  of  earthly  strife. 

May  the  God  whom  we  adore 
Keep  us  true  forever  more, 

And  permit  us  all  to  be 
United  in  eternity.” 


* 


K  * 


